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T this eventful moment in the 
history of our country, it is the 
duty of every man whose voice 
is listened to, to raise it in 
defence of order, and for the 

condemnation and dispersion of doctrines 
tending to array class against class, to render 
capital insecure, destroy public credit, and 
plunge the whole nation into anarchy and 
distress. London passed nobly through the 
ordeal of Monday last : it afforded a grand and 
gladdening spectacle to the friends of humanity 
and advocates of national progress and 
amelioration, and shewed the advantages that 
are to be derived from extended education and 
liberal institutions. 

The building operatives displayed for the 
most part an excellent spirit, and entitled 
themselves to the admiration of their country- 
men, as they have done on many previous 
occasions. The great majority of them know 
perfectly well that the interests of the em- 

ployers and the workmen are indissolubly con- 
satel that public order and security ye 
property are as essenti al to th own prosperity 
and well-being as they are necessary for their 
masters’, and are most careful to conduct them- 
selves with that end in view.* It has become 
apparent, however, to us, and to all lookers- 
on, that, amongst a section of them, doctrines 

are most industriously circulated calculated t 

The demands 


of various bodies of operatives, recently pro- 


lead to very distressing results. 


mulgated in various parts of the country, 
include many of the impracticabilities and 
injustices now involving the French Pro- 
visional Government, and France herself, in 
the greatest confusion and distress. 

We have good reason to believe that we 
possess the confidence of the thoughtful 
and intelligent portion of the building 
operatives, and that they know us to be 
their earnest friend and warm advocate 
‘They know well that we have ever shewn 
an anxious desire to promote their in- 
terests and aid their advancement, and our 
doings have been but a faint reflex of our feel- 
k the loss of this confide 


assertion which, nevertheless, 


ings. We may ris 
by the 


* At a meeting of the committee of the Builde 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 4th 







solved,—‘* That it is of great importance tha o 
ure anxious to preserve good order an? te the 
peace of the metropolis, should, at the ? ne 
publicly manifest their desire to uphold the authority 


those who are intrusted with the preservation of the 
public peace. That, with this view, it is expedient that 
the numerous and important b ly of men engaged in the 
various departments of the bui lding business s nr 
themselves as special constables im the ' 
which they are eng ged, the preservation of 
vital importance to the empk yed as well ast 
That we, the andersigned, invite all persons in our 
to co-operate with us in the discharge of 
luty.—Thomas Cubitt, Henry Lee anx 
Smith, John Kelk, William Cul an 
Nixon, J. and C. Rigby, Samue ] Geimned jell, Thomas Rider, 
John Soward and Son, T. J. Stephens, W. Norris, J. and © 
*Anson, T. and W. Piper, W. Teavekee and Sons yk 
Griffiths, I. Unwin, R. Hicks, Haynes and Co., J. and G 
Munday, Seth Smith, Thomas Grissell, Colebatch and Marsh, 
Richard Ashby, J. Crook and Son, George Bird and Co., 
John Rumens, Shewin and Co., John Jay, D. Nicholson, 
W. Mears, H. Burton, B. and N. Sherwood, Edward 
Mitchell, S. Stevens, R. Lacy, S. M‘Currey, E. Waller, W 
King, John Spicer, J. Hatchinsen, H. Clarke, G. Cranfield, 
fames Jordan, Baker and Son, J. and H. Bird, J. G. Davis, 
Josiah Bushby, E. Underhill, Charles Freake, James Dan- 
ger, Locke and Nesham, Winsland and Holland, L. and G. 
Mansfield, R. Lawrence and Son, G. Myers, M. Patrick, 
T. W. Hartley, Isaac Wilkinson, James Tulloch, George 
Pink, James Chadwick, J. and W. Bennett, J. Pryer, P. 
Nowell and oo Francis Read, Hermon aad Son, John 

Nottley.”” A large number of men were in consequence 
sworn in, and acted efficiently 



























| j 
'are bound to make, that those who prompt 


them to demand legislative limitation of the 
hours of labour and the amount of pay; pro- 
tection against machinery (a long ago exploded 
error); and the abolition of the middle-man 
system, all which we find set forth in reports of 
various meetings of trades’ delegates,—are 
not the friends of the industrial classes. 
Those who urge them to do this may 
honestly believe 
but if so they act in ignorance, and most 


earnestly we 


that they are advising rightly, 


caution our readers, that they 
may not hastily commit themselves to a course 
which would bring iner 
widely-spread lestruction. 
To prevent aman who is his own master 
from rising early in the morning or working 


} 


late in the night, when employme nt is offered 
him, is manifestly impossible, and, if it were 
possible, would be unjust and tyrannous. The 
competition of workmen amongst themselves 
will not be restrained by the will of the mas- 
ters or the dictum of the legislature. 

In previous articles we have alluded to the 
result of legislative protecti n of labour in 
talked-of 


France. The much * organization 


of labour” there, means disorganization of 


labour. Capital has taken flight, trade is ata 


stand-still, and ruin stares all in the fa For 
the love of God and our country let us do 
nothing to bring about such tate of things 
in England.* 

Che revival of a ue against machmery 
amongst us is out of the questior In Leipsie 
we hear it has commenced furiously Ihe 
printers, for example, (who ought to know 
better) have decla that they l lestroy 


eM 9 ‘ ! + carl 
the establishments of t ose Masters vho | ive 


more than one press out of every six working 


by machine ry. Sapient blockhe rds! Have | 


they ever considered what the condition of the | 


world would have been if the medieval copiers 
of books had succeeded in preventing the. in- 


I = 


troduction of the first machine for printing? 











As we said before, therefore, the demand is 
for the abolition of masters altogether. Let 
this be done, and contemplate with calmness, 
if you can, the inevitable result. It is by 
means of accumulated capital that all our 
advances have been made: without it we 
should fall into a state little superior to that of 
barbarous nations. “ Capital,” says the Paris 
National in a recent article, as if the truth had 
but just dawned on the writer, “is but the 
result of the savings of labour. And, on the 
other hand, by the aid of capital it is that 
labour becomes developed, more perfect, more 


active and fruitful. What is more, in the pre- 


sent state of things, the rights of property 


| . 
being mixed up with all that exists, capital is 


abs »lutely necessary to labour. ‘The relations 
between capital and labour are neither more 
nor less than the bases of social order, the 
foundation of civilisation. Let labour stop, 

let Capital 
Without ca- 
pital, and without enterprise (which accumula- 


and capital becomes unproductive 
withdraw and labour ceases.” 

tions of capital produce), large undertakings 
involving risk, and slow in return, would never 
be engaged in. “The hope of profit,” says 


Charles Knight, “ sets the e apital to work, and 
the capital sets the labour to work. If there 


— } 1} 1 
‘re would be no labour. 


“3 


Capital gives the labourer the power which 
he has not in himself, of working for a 
profit.” And, again, “ Whatever tends 
make the state of society insecure, tends to 
prevent the employment of capital. In des- 
potic countries, that insecurity is produced by 
| the tyranny of one. In other countries, where the 
people, having been misgoverned, are badly 
educated, that insecurity is produced by th: 
tyranny of many. In either case, the bulk of the 
people themselves are the first to suffer, whether 
by the outrages of atyrant, or by their own out- 
rages. ‘They prevent labour, by driving away 


channels the funds which support 


Or how many thousands of men were put into On higher ground, however, than the cer- 
work by at first throwing a few individu ut | tainty of the evil returning to themselves, we 
of it ‘We give our own operatives, howeve implor th operatives to we gh well their 
the credit of having mastered the truth here tions, and avoid any step tending to mak 
nvolved. and we will not regard the cry for | Property insecure, and prevent the employment 
tection yainet 7 ie. a : is] of capital. We will not pretend that no altera- 
ona | tious in the government and constitution of 
ae ee yee samme on of middle- | S°Ciety are necessary. With the statement 
rae <class \ Saint ian abeaived «. if | before us that of the 200,000 artisans and 
the principle be admitted, ther no stopping, | me hanics at present nh a only one- 
juals the last in abst Are intelli- | #2 l are in any degree satisfactorily occupied, 
enidniet sai aed «] pe one-third en but hall their time, and 





- — . , , 
t} » have r r nd no oppo the rem uning + third entirely out of work, and 
i € A ta ; ’ i s> fF a 
a state of ut I coupled with ¢t 
tantte of bétnaine inte P wtion the |/2 @ state of pauperism,—coup 1 with 
ae i ok, 3 3 | 
bour of less able hands. which. without | °°! of distre which have been for 


hei intelligence and capital, must remain un- 
productive ? 
the small master—the sub-contractor—is not 


to be } 2 rmitt ed ti Ic 


, ve i if Ore en 

ind the general contractor, cn what ground 
1} } oo} nit stor } ' ' tte i 

ul the generai contractor be permitted to 


come between the workmen and the employer? 





And where are you to atoy If | 


warded to us from Manchester, Sheffield, 


Leeds, Birmingham, and other large town 


such an assertion would be childish and 


‘ompiaints must receive 


| insulting Their 


the most patient consideration; the causes 
to which the distress may be attributed, 
must be subjected to the most severe 


ind sifting inquiry by men who know that 


, a . fy 4 ~ al 
I Des Pacifi says, . genera labour has its rights as well as capital, 
ruptey is imminent. ¢ } Pr nal G r st, struck | 
with stupor, postpones the most urgent measures to the | and are prepared to make these rights clear, 
ting of the Co nstitue at Assembly In the meantime the | , 1 , . : 
workshops are in a state of disorganisation ; each day theu- | and protect the operatives in the exercise of 
sands of workmen t sire and x 
the Constituent / f it will find itself in | ‘¢m. 
presence f $00,069 men and w 
without bread.’* The srquestratit Much may be done by you yourselves to 





by the Government has caused mach di 
One of the ‘‘clubs’’ has since advised the Government to 
take possession of I Bank o France, th Insurance 
Companies, ali railroads, canals, mines, and minerals 

The stoppage of trade in Paris is operating on England. 
We understand that at Leeds, during ‘the past week, some 
of the leading firms engaged in the iron and machine making 
businesses have discharged a large proportion of their hands, 
in consequence of orders, which were in progress for France 
and other parts of the continent, having oeen counter- 
manded. ‘This, added to the reflux of silk and flax workers 
from Franee, causes a considerable number of persons to be 
now out of employment in Leeds. Ultimately, however, if 








| England hold ber own, she will be benefitted. 


bring about the desired end; get knowledge, 
cultivate your understanding, and your tastes : 


Set forth 


your grievances by all constitutional means, 


be orderly, industrious, and good. 


and rely upon a speedy attainment of justice : 
but as you would avoid involving all in one 
common ruin, be not led into a hopeless and 


destructive contest for objects which would be 
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ruinous if attained, and are the suggestions of 
ignorance if not of evil design. 

That the condition of the working classes 
may be greatly and permanently improved is 
our earnest prayer: the completest hindrance 
tu it would be anarchy and misrule. 





LANDAFFP CATHEDRAL, 
3 HISTORY, CONDITION, AND CONTEMPLATED 

RESTORATION,” 

I have always felt that the real objects of 
the Institute of Architects could, in no way, be 
inore effectively advanced than in communi- 
ating the particulars of any large or interest- 
tag works upon which we may be professionally 
engaged, and thus whilst conveying “ local” 
information, obtain for any doubtful point in 
construction or arrangement, the advant ses 
of that wisdom which some believe to dwell in 

“multitude of counsellors.””’ With these 
feelings, I have thought that you might be in- 
terested, and the work be benefitted by a short 


paper upon the history, condition, and con- | 


templated restoration of Landaff Cathedral. 
Upon the history of the cathedral, I shall not 


detain you at any great length. The data and | 


documents upon which an archeological dis- 
eussion could be based, are so scanty and un- 
satisfactory, that at best the inquiry would 
result in mere conjecture. I have referred to 
Ul those works which I thought would throw 
light on the subject, but without obtaining any 
sutisfactory evidence as to the gradation by 
which this cathedral was brought to comple- 
tion. The scanty information afforded by the 


old writers has, however, the rare charm of | 


considerable unanimity. hey all agree that 
the See of Landaffis one of the oldest in the 
kingdom, honoured, as Wotton says, “ by 
being the ancientest see in the kingdom, as we 
have evident authority to shew.” The first 
bishop is stated to have been “ Dubritius,”’ 
who died in 522, on an island off the Caernar- 
vonshire coast, and whose bones were in 1120 
translated to Landaff by Bishop Urban, the 
founder of the present cathedral. Dugdale, in 
his ‘* Monasticon,”’ says, “There is much of 
uncertainty in the history of Landaff, as well in 
relation to its see as to its bishops, till the 
latter end of the ninth century ; but he adds 
that, “‘ Dubritius was consecrated the first 


archbishop of Wales, sitting sometimes at | 
Caerleon and sometimes at Landaff, for which | 


reason he is reckoned the first bishop of the 
latter see.” 


In 1001, The Normans, who were early 


settled in this district under Fitzhamon, seized | 
all the lands of the district: the church was | 


almost levelled to the ground, and the revenues 
so confiscated, that out of twenty-four canons 
it could not maintain two.” 

Urban was consecrated the thirtieth bishop 
of Landaffin 1108; and to him all concede 
the honour of having founded the present 
cathedral. ‘‘ At bis first coming, he found his 
bishopric in a very poor and miserable con- 
dition,—the church razed almost to the ground; 
and complaining thereof to the King and the 
Pope in 1119, he procured letters and gathered 


large sums together; he pulled down the old | 


church, which was but 28 feet long, 15 feet 
broad, and 20 feet high; and in 1120, accord- 
ing to Leland and Godwin,—or in 1129, as 
stated by Dugdale,—he commenced the fabric 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Godwin (who wrote in 1601) describes this 
building as “a very elegant one, 300 feet long, 
50 feet broad, and adorned at the west end 
with two stately towers of great height, and a 
neat chapel of our Ladye : a work truly magni- 
ficent, and to be remembered with honour by 
posterity.” 
towards Rome. From this period to the 
beginning of the last century there is no 
further record of any kind that I can find re- 
lating to the cathedral, and here conjecture 
must commence. 

If Bishop Godwin be correct in supposing 
the church commenced by Urban to have been 
completed by him with two towers and a Ladye 
Chapel, and to have been 300 feet long, it must 
have disappeared between the period of his 
death, 1134, and 1180 or 1190, which will, I 
think, be conceded as the earliest date at which 
the present Early English structure could have 


* Read at a meeting of the Roval Institute of Architects 


Bishop | 


Urban died in 1133, travelling | 


| been commenced. The extreme length of the 


| present building is only 260 feet, and its 
| breadth 76 feet. Of pure Norman work, such 
as we may believe Urban to have executed in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, we only 
have the large arch between the presbytery and 
Ladye Chapel; the remaining portion of a 
window on the south side of the presbytery, 
so curiously stopped up at a later period ; 
portions of a Norman string-course, with a fret 
ornament, running round the walls of the 
presbytery (being the string-course of the Nor- 
man clerestory); a variety of Norman frag- 
ments walled into the presbytery ; and the two 
doors at the west end of the north and south 
aisles, which, though later in their detail and 
finish than the large arch, may fairly be con- 
sidered as of Urban’s time, particularly if he 
commenced at the east end and worked west. 
ward toward these doors. 

The size of the chancel arch, the impor- 
tance and decoration of the aisle doors, clearly 
prove that they could have formed no portion 
of the early and insignificant church knocked 
about by the Normans, and eventually demo- 
| lished by Urban: for although the preser- 
| vation of doorways and chancel arches of 
| Norman churches, rebuilt in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, is of frequent occur- 
rence, yet in this instance I think they must 
| have originated with Urban and not have 

been removed or perpetuated by him. 

The character and finish of the large arch at 
the east end of presbytery, clearly proves that 
it must have opened into a chancel or Ladye 
chapel: and thus we may believe Urban so 
far to have realized Godwin’s description as 
to have completed, “ a neat chapel of our 
Ladye.’’ And the existence of pure Norman 
work, so far westward as the two aisle doors, 
may be taken as presumptive evidence that 
| Urban completed “a work truly magnificent, 
j and to be remembered with honour by pos- 





| 


i 
terity,” even if his western towers were 
fabulous. Certainly these doorways are of 
rich and beautiful design, and the general 
character of all the Norman work remaining 
|is of a pure and good period, corresponding 

with Urban’s  prelacy. What befel this 
Norman church, or how it could have been so 
completely destroyed in the short period 
between Urban’s death in 1180 or 1190, as to 
i have rendered necessary the almost entire 
rebuilding of the church in a new and distinct 
| style remains a mystery. Whether fire or 
| Storm, those destructive agents of so many 
| of our fine ecclesiastical buildings, or the fury 





| of contending factions, achieved this ignoble 
work, Lam at a loss to conjecture; but clear 
it is, that if Urban’s and the Norman work 
i had reached the west end, within the short 
period of about sixty or seventy years, a new 
cathedral must have been commenced in a 
fresh and altered style, and very complete 
must have been the destruction, or more 
of Urban’s supposed work would have 
remained. Jere are no traces of that 
gradual and clearly-marked transition from 
Norman to Early English, which we find so 
evidently and so instructively displayed at 
Canterbury, Norwich, Gloucester, St. David’s, 
and Buildwas Abbey. The jump is sudden 
and somewhat abrupt; no interlacing arches, 
no clinging to Norman form and even Norman 
detail, so common down to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. With the single ex- 
ception of the western doorway (in which 
the circular arch is retained, though the 
detail of the shafts and mouldings are Early 
Knglish) the new work was commenced free 
from any taint or prejudice of a past style, 
and stands forth as pure and beautiful an 
example of Early English composition and 
detail as any with which I am acquainted. 
An able writer in the “ Ecclesiologist” thus 
speaks of it:—‘ The exquisite Early English 
work of this part of the church is truly beau- 
tiful; not the least idea is obtained by the 
wretched drawing given in ‘ Winkle’s Cathe- 
drals.’ To stand opposite the western front— 
itself once a marvel of art—and view through 
the now vacant and ruinous windows the pa- 
ganized nave beyond it, with its flat pedimental 
roof, its ridiculous vases and urns, its stuccoed 
walls, is inevitably to feel the most forcible 








contrast between the speaking graces of the | 
Christian and the burlesque absurdities of the | 
revived pagan style.” 

i Mr. Britton has truly observed, and Pro- 


fessor Willis echoes the remark—* It is a 
favourite maxim with some antiquaries to carry 
back the date of every church as far as possi- 
ble, and, like the late Mr. King and Mr. Carter, 
they do not hesitate to assert peremptorily that 
the oldest part must be of the age of the first 
foundation.” Now, although the antiquarian 
writers on this cathedral may not have reached 
this last stage of archeological disease, some 
of them have fallen into the error just de- 
scribed, and argue strongly that the Early 
English work of the cathedral is of Urban’s 
time (that is to say, the beginning of the twelfth 
century). Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his 
edition of ‘“ Geraldus Cambrensis,” says— 
“Ona careful examination of this cathedral 
with the abbey of Lanthony, in Monmouth- 
shire, which was built about the same time 
1108), and which, though richer in its orna- 

ment, bears a great resemblance to Landaff 
as to general architecture, we have evident 
proofs that the Saxon and Gothic orders, or 
round and pointed arches, were adopted indis- 
criminately to doors and windows in the same 
building about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, or 1100. And he adds—* The 
buildings at Lanthony and Landaff prove that 
the pointed arch was adopted at a much earlier 
period than at St. David’s (rebuilt in 1180), 
and had obtained a greater degree of elegance 
and perfection, the former (Lanthony) erected 
soon after 1108, the latter (Landaff) in 1120.” 
Gough, in his “ Cambrensis,”” says,—** The 


remains of the old cathedral are very beautiful, 


the door-cases all Norman, richly moulded. 
The rest elegant Gothic, though built so early.” 
Now, although from the affinity of England 


, to Wales,” where our ancestors sojourned, if 


not as absolute conquerors, yet as authorised 
visitors, “we may fairly believe architecture to 
have been almost on a level in point of date, 
we can have no reason for imagining that the 
Welch were some 70 or 80 years in advance of 
the English in the periods of their architecture, 
or that the change from the circular to the 
pointed arch, by us called “ Early English,” 
should more properly have been called “ Early 
Welch.’ If this is allowed, I am unable to 
believe that any antiquary can assign an earlier 
date than 1150 or 1190 to the west front and 
nave of this cathedral; for though it is per- 
fectly impossible to fix with peremptory cer- 
tainty the exact date when one particular stage 
or style of art ended and another commenced, 
yet we find that from the period when the 
pointed arch first made its appearance and 
became blended with the Norman semicircle, 
years elapsed before the newer style or form 
had shaken off the influence of its predecessor. 
“For a long time they differed only in form, 
the general characteristics, the details and 
accessories of the two arches remaining the 
same,” 

We find in numerous instances, as at Glou- 
cester, Canterbury, the Temple Church, and even 
St. David’s Cathedral (so infelicitously quoted 
by Sir Richard Hoare), that this transitional 
feeling existed in full force —nay, that the 
Norman preponderated—although the portions 
I allude to are well known to date about the end 
of the twelfth century. You will, I think, 
share my disbelief in the theory that the pure 
and pointed work at Landaff could have been 
commenced sixty or seventy years before the 
Norman arch had elsewhere ceased to prevail. 
In Buildwas Abbey, which is one of the 
earliest transition works I know (the date of 
which is stated to be about 1135), the indieation 
of Early English form or feeling is very slight. 
In the section of one of the bays of the nave 
of St. David’s Cathedral, built in 1180, you 
find the only Early English work consists of a 
small arcade, between two series of clearly 
defined Norman arches '!—certainly not a very 
convincing proof that Early English work was 
in existence in the sister cathedral of South 
Wales sixty years before this work was com- 
menced.* I have, upon this point, trespassed 
largely upon your patience, but I think it both 





* With reference to Lanthony Abbey, it is clearly a tran- 
sitional building. The west front principally Early English ; 
internally, the Norman arch and detail is freely mixed with 
the Pointed arch, In the additions to Gough’s “‘ Camden,”’ 
it is stated, “‘ that the present ruin of Lanthony Abbey was 
not the original church belonging to the abbey, founded in 


| 1136, butis of /afer date, being constructed s.on after the 


introduction of the pointed style, and prerions to its general 
adoption, for both that and the cireular are exemplified in 
its construction, and appear to have entered into the original 
plan.” This is celealy clear, bat does little for Sir Richard 
Hoare’s argument 
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important and instructive to analyse a question | 


of this sort, on which our own judgment is at 
issue with common report. 

Henry (prior of Abergavenny) was conse- 
crated bishop of Landaff in 1191, and died in 
1218. He was a person of much consideration 
and energy, and appears to have made great 
changes in the temporalities of the chapter. 
He may, with at least as much probability as 
belongs to some antiquarian assertions, be 
supposed, if not actually to have recommenced 
the erection of his cathedral in the new style 
of his day, at least to have promoted works, 
the character and period of which are so evi- 
dently coeval with his twenty-seven years of 
power.* 

The lower portions of the north tower, and 
all the remaining part of the south tower, the 
nave, and clerestory remaining, are all of the 
same pure “ Early English” character. In 
the columns and arches of the nave and choir 
a slight variety of arrangement occurs without 
deviating from the style: somewhat more or- 
nament is introduced, and by the time they 
reached the “ Ladye Chapell” the gradation 
of style becomes apparent ; and with a view to 
give increased richness to this more sacred 
portion of the building, or from the more 
“decorated” fashion of the day, when they 
arrived thus far east, vaulting is introduced, 
mullions and circles are executed in the side 
windows, and in the easternmost window 
tracery becomes apparent until it almost 
assumes the character of a “ decorated” 
window.t 

In the two bays of the presbytery a fault (as 
geologists might term it) occurs, which it is diffi 
cult to account for. ‘These arches are evidently 
of a later and more depressed form than those 
inthe nave and choir, and from their form 
and detail are of a later date than the Ladye 
Chapel. Whether this portion of Urban’s 
work may have remained uninjured and un- 
disturbed until after the completion of the 
Ladye Chapel, when they may have thought it 
necessary to assimilate the Norman piers and 


arches more closely to their pointed neigh- | 


bours, or whether some injury took place to 


this part of the cathedral, which rendered re- | 
building necessary at a later period, I have no | 


means of determining, but it is curious that in 
this portion of the building we find more 
Norman remains than elsewhere. ‘There still 
exists the Norman string course in its original 
bed, with a sort of “embattled fret ” carved 
upon it, ranning round the three sides of the 
presbytery : we find plinths and portions of 
cylindrical shafts, which may have formed (as 
at Norwich) the arch between the choir and 
presbytery : there is the large Norman arch 
over the screen; the curious remains of a 
Norman window, so unceremoniously blocked 
up by the Early English architect who 
built against it; and in the rough masonry of 
the walls of this part we find walled-up nume- 
rous fragments of Norman mouldings and 
ornaments. One might almost suppose this 
portion of Urban’s original cathedral to have 
escaped the early destruction I attribute to the 
rest of his building, and to have been pre- 
served intact by the Early English architects 
who rebuilt. At some later period, for 
fashion’s sake, or from decay, we can imagine 
these arches to have been reconstructed or re- 
modelled, leaving, as I believe they did, the 
Norman clerestory undisturbed. The string 
course even now remains; and in the view 
given of the north front by Godwin, in 1713 
(when it was almost perfect), it will be ob- 
served that a semicircular and apparently 
Norman line of windows is shewn in the 
clerestory of this part, as distinguished from 
the Early English in the nave. Of the history 
of this alteration or portion of the work, I can 
find no trace. 

The “ decorated” altar-screen is stated, in 
Browne Willis’s and all the other histories of 
the cathedral, to have been erected by a 
Bishop Marshall, who was consecrated in 1478 ! 
but as the detail is pure “ decorated,” it must 
have been completed, in all probability, 100 
years before this time. I have little doubt but 
that the piers and arches of the presbytery and 

* ** He founded twelve prebends in his church, and was 
buried near the altar.”’ 

+ There is good reason to believe that the present Ladye 
Chapel was the addition of “‘ William de Breos,’’ the 43rd 
bishop, from 1265 to 1287. He was buried close to the 
altar, and his tomb stil! remains. 


' 


confirmed by the fact of the base moulding on 
the south side being raised considerably above 
the opposite pier on the north side, and corre- 
sponding exactly with the level of the base of 
screen and the base of the sedile which it im- 
mediately adjoins. ‘The decoration and enrich- 
ment of this screen, attributed to Bishop Mar- 
shall, have, no doubt, reference to the painting 
and gilding upon it. “There are eleven 
niches in the principal level, painted with roses 
and hyacinths interchangeably.” The centres 
of the roses and flowers of the hyacinths are 
gilt. ‘The roses are white (which quite identi- 
fies the decoration with Bishop Marshall),—the 
white rose being the device of the house of 
York, used for decoration only in the reign of 
Edward IV. and Richard IL. Bishop Mar- 
shall having been preferred to this diocese by 
Edward IV., the adoption of his badge was a 
natural and proper compliment. “ Under 
these eleven niches is a row of eight niches, 
painted in fresco, exactly like the former. At 
each end of these are three real niches painted 
in the same manner ; within these are two little 
ones, with a pilaster between ; the ground-work 
throughout is interchangeably blue and red, 
and the ornaments over all the niches are gilt. 
At each end is a door leading into a vestry.” 
Thus far I can confirm, from the remains of 
this screen, the description given by Browne 
Willis. He then proceeds to say——‘ Above 
the altar-piece are two rows of large niches, 
in which formerly there have been figures. In 
both rows the middlemost niche is larger than 
the rest; and on each side are two lesser ones. 
The two largest niches probably contained the 
images of our Lord and the blessed Virgin, 
and the other twelve were for the twelve 
Apostles. Under the two large niches are the 
ten commandments, written with gold letters, 
within a frame, and over all is a handsome 
freestone window.” Unfortunately, the de- 
struction of this upper portion of the screen 
has been complete (doubtless the work of 
puritan or political fanaticism). Nothing re- 
mains above this line, but we have found 
walled into the various portions of the Italian 
structure fragments of corbels, canopies, and 
buttresses, which evidently, from their size 
and form of moulding, belonged to this 
screen, 

From the period when Godwin described 
Urban’s Church to have been complete, of 
certain dimensions, “‘ and work truly magnifi- 
cent,” there is no notice of the cathedral until 
1719, when Browne Willis, an antiguary of 
that day (who also published histories of St. 
David’s, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Hereford 
cathedrals), moved, as he says, “ out of a sad 
contemplation lest so glorious a structure as 
this church, honoured as the ancientest 
bishop’s see in the kingdom, raised, enriched, 
and beautified by the piety of so many noble 
founders, should be utterly destroyed and be- 
come a woful spectacle of ruin; and further 
excited by the rumour of a projected design 
to remove the see hence to Cardiff; he col- 
lected together various records and matter, 
and gave with his work certain draughts 
of the said church, in order to ilustrate 
the descriptions thereof.” These draughts, 
as you may imagine, are not very clear 
in their distinctions of style, or in the best 
possible perspective, but they are most valua- 
ble as helping the description, as being the 
only records we have of what the old cathedral 
was (before lightning, sterms, and Wood of 
Bath played such havoc with it); and, conse- 
quently, as being our principal guide and 
authority in the restoration. 

I will not detain you by a detailed aceount 
of its state in 1719. Browne Willis goes 
into @ minute description of it, and gives a 
plan, with references to the various parts and 
monuments, anda south and a western eleva- 
tion. It was then falling into a state “ of de- 
plorable decay,” though perfect in its internal 
arrangements. ‘There was a large building in 
front of the south Norman doorway, which 
he calls the “‘ Consistory Court ;” and a porch 
opposite the “ decorated’’ south door. Both 
these excrescences have disappeared, and I 
should much doubt if they formed any portion 
of the original design. 


Soon after his survey, destruction had full 
On the 20th of November of the fol- . 


sway. 


this screen were erected at the same time, or. 
by the same architect—an opinion which is | 


ee nea ene cesarean 


lowing year, the remaining battlements and 
pinnacles of the north tower (which had 


, escaped the storm of 1703) were blown down, 


and destroyed a considerable portion of the 
north aisle. On the 6th February, 1722, the 
“roof and floor of the south tower fell in, and 
destroyed a good deal of the tower.” The 
complete ruin of this old structure must have 
followed very rapidly on Willis’s visit; and in 
1721 we find the Archbishop of Canterbury 
interesting himself in its proposed rebuilding 
(1 cannot say restoration). He obtained 1,000/. 
from George I., and, like our bishop of the 
present day, tried in vain to get anything 
from the Prince of Wales. Sufficient fands 
were, however, eventually raised to erect the 
frightful shell which now encases the original 
piers and arches. 

About 1735, Wood of Bath, commenced the 
desecration of this fine old work, and of his own 
prior fame: for most assuredly a more barbarous 
or tasteless grafting of uncongenial modernistn 
upon an ancient stem was never perpetrated ; 
and never was the sareasm of the historian 
Whitaker more justly deserved than in this 
instance. He says—“‘ The cloven foot will 
appear! for modern architects have an in- 
curable propensity to mix their own absurd 
and unauthorized fancies with the genuine 
models of antiquity! They want alike taste to 
invent, or modesty to copy.” All that can be 
said in extenuation is that the corrupt taste of 
that day gave a fashion to this work, the 
power of which Wood may have been unable 
to resist ; I wish it was in evidence that he had 
tried to do so. That this fashion approved 
such barbarism may be inferred from the ac- 
companying letter, which I find copied in the 
Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum. It i 
written by a Rev. Thos. Davies to Browne 
Willis, who appears still to have taken mucti 
interest in the old wreck. 


“23rd Nov. 1736.—The church on the in- 
side, as far as tis ceiled and plastered, which 
is something beyond the west end of choir, 
looks exceeding fine, and is a very stately and 
beautiful room. ‘The area of the whole church 
is to be considerably raised, sa that when 
finished it will (in the judgment of most peo- 
ple who have seen it), be a very neat and 
elegant church, unless, indeed, the altar-piece, 
which looks like a huge portico, spoil the whol 
effect.” 


Mr. Coles illustrates his amusing MS. by 
elevations of the west and south fronts, and a 
view of the altar portico, which it was feared 
and not without some reason) might mar the 
whole effect. 

We find no traces of the portico at the west 
end, nor can I learn that the pigeon-house 
cupola was ever carried into effect. The altar 
was removed some few years ago. 

The bishop’s throne, the pulpit, and stalls 
consist of an Ionic colonnade, with niches at 
the back ; they still exist in their pristine pro- 
priety and beauty, and I can canscientiously 
recommend them to any architect about ta 
build assize courts; the pulpit and throne 
would form admirable judge’s seats, and the 
stalls a most dignified row of seats for the 
magistracy. 


I do not imagine that mach was done to 
Mr. Wood's structure until 1840, when the 
plaster ceiling and lead over the nave being in 
a very bad and unweathertight condition, a 
considerable sum was expended in repairing 
and making good as it then existed. 


So much for the history of the cathedral. 
A very few words will describe its condition 
when the present restorations were com 


menced.+t T. H. Wyarr. 


* Consilering the wars and tumults that devastated this 
eounty under the Norman barons, the Llewellyns, the Glen 
dowers, the Owen Tudors, and the Puritans, it is not « 
prising that history is wanting. “ The castellated palace of 
the bishop ‘the ruins of which are very extensive), was 
destroyed by Owen Glendower in the same rebellion br 
which the cathedral suffered ‘Hen. 1V.) There was a library 
belonging to the cathedral before the civil wars, but it wae 
dispersed by the fanatic and ignorant rebels ; part of it, and 
great heaps of Common Prayer Books, were burat at Cardiff 
in @ manner evincing the most wanton malignity. To add 
brutal insult to despotic fury, the Cavaliers of th: country 
and the wives of several sequestered clergymen were invited 
to the castle to warm themselves in a cold winter’s day at 
the fire made of the books which were then burnt. It is not, 
therefore, strange that the effects of such unparalleled depre- 
dations should still remain, and that searcely anything Dut 
the name of a cathedral now appears at Landa‘f.”’ 


+ Next week, 
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ON GEOMETRICAL STAIRCASES. 





geometrical stairs 
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THE FRENCH ARCHITECTS’ REPRESEN. | 


TATIVE IN THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
Ow the 26th ult. a large number of archi- 
in Paris, at the Ecole des Beaux- 
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Heriot’s Hospital, Wintown House, and Glas- 


ww Colle vere especially instanced. 





RECOVERY OF COST OF PARTY-WALLS. 


SHERIFFS’ COURT--MONDAY. 
CARTER ®. MAY. 

Tis was an action to recover the sum of 
7/. 17s. for work and labour done in erecting 
a party-wall. The plaintiff, a bricklayer, had 
been employed by Mr. Rydon to erect some 
premises in Gresham-street, City, and had pro- 
ceeded up to the first-floor joists, when, as 
plaintiff deposed, Mr. Pullen, defendant’s sur- 
veyor (defendant was a builder, and the owner 
of the adjoining property), said that in con- 
sequence of an alteration being about to 
be made by him in the rate of the house 
adjoining, it would be necessary that the 
party+wall should be built half a brick thicker. 
Plaintiff said that he would not do so unless 
Mr. May would undertake to see him paid, 
which was . All this, however, was 

sitivel y Mr. Pullen, who said he was 
nly acting underthe powers of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and went onthe premises which were being 
» see that the party-wall, &c., was properly 
1d. The plaintiff replied that he told 
defendant and Mr. Pullen that his contract was 
different from what was proposed, and he would 

rk ' istinctly understood 
endant was to pay him for the work, and 
on the faith of that understanding he went on 
with the work, and did not speak to Mr. Rydon 


1 
thy, 








on Suni { 
Mr. Duncan, counsel for the defendant, 
ubmitted that, under the Buildings Act, the 
, as, by a certain 
section of the Act, the building owner and 
he adjoining owner were bound on dispute to 


+3 
pia ntiiii couid not recove 





ave a reference. The building owner, in 
which position Mr. Rydon stood, had the 
power of d ny all necessary work ; and 
the building owner was bound to deliver 

» account within twenty-one days, and 
had the power of recovery from the adjoining 
owner. ‘I unsel contended that the Act of 





Parliament was imperative on this point—that 
} be considered the “ owner,”’ 
of this Act generally, and that 








for tn WUD 

no inferior tradesman under the contract could 
ver for necessary to be done in com- 

pl ance ot the Act, but the expense of whi D 

was to be borne and paid by the “ adjoining 

owner.’ He had, however, a higher ground to 


rest his case upon, which was, that the defend- 
unt was bot o pay the building owner, Mr. 
Rydon, and ». The judge was clearly 


3 
} nion that he te mnerative ' 
of opinion that the Act was imperative, and 








that the plaintiff must be nonsuited 





CLEANSING HOUSE-DRAINS AND 
SEWERS. 
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» shew how inefficient it must be for cleansing 


‘noses as regards the drains and sewers 


y the present arrangement, the water in 


its passage from the house and cisterns into 


the drains, becomes necessarily charged with 





iin purities more or less dense, and its emissions 
heing in sin quantities and destitute of force 
or power in the discharge, the denser sub- 
stances most frequi tly ne deposited in 


“ + 4: Se ie : , 
the cdirains, accnimuiating and indurating at the 
coe aq ' nar and farn he . 

oms, GecomMposing and forming the source 


laria and its evil 





Cihis priCis >. 
lt is an undoubted fact, ascertained by the 
experiments of practical men, shewn in the 


idence before the Sanitary Commissioners, 
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that as much as twenty-nine gallons of water taneous supply of water, the discharges will 


on an average to every house in a district in 
London, where the sewers were gauged for the 
purpose on the days of the water supply, is 
wasted in running or rather dribbling over the 
waste pipes of the cisterns after the latter 
have become filled. This waste is without 
doubt owing to the imperfection of the ball and 
cock apparatus, from carelestness, or from 
mechanical defects of construction. 

As a consequence of the above, there must 
be an enormous quantity of water in the 
aggregate in the metropolis pass uselessly off 
(assuming the waste to be general), but which, 
disposed of by concentrating its volume and 
power judiciously, might be made to effect the 
greatest advantages in the way of cleansing, 
as often as the mains are opened for a 
supply. 

How is this concentration of the quantity of 
water now wasted to be effected and disposed 
of so as to act with force and power for cleans- 
ing purposes ? 

The auswer will be found in the adoption of 
a simple self-acting mechanical arrangement, 
comparatively inexpensive, to be attached to 
and become part of every house cistern, which 
shall discharge into the drains, at any point 
most desirable, a given quantity of water, with 
great force, as often as the day s of supply m Ly 
occur, retaining, at the same time, sufficient 
for domestic uses. 

One of the conditions necessary to effect 
this object will be, the division of the cistern 
into two unequal portions, by a partition, the 
smaller division to contain the quantity to 
be discharged for cleansing the drains, th 
larger retaining its contents for household pur- 
poses. Should it happen that the partition 
would reduce the reserved contents below the 
quantity demanded for domestic uses, an addi- 
tion may be made to its end or sides, or the 
depth increased; but this would be seldom 
necessary, as there is generally found a portion 
of the contents remaining over from one sup- 
ply day to another. At all events, in the con- 
templation of a more frequent supply than at 
present, as recommended by the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the contingency of a failure of water 
in the cistern need scarcely be taken into the 
account. 

The division of the cistern, and an apparatus 
for effecting its self-discharge, will be best ex- 
plained by reference to the annexed engraving 
of an arrangement invented by Mr. John 
Hosmer 
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A and B—two separate divisions in the same 
cistern: A being for domestic purposes, B for 
cleansing the drains and sewers. C—a two- 
way inlet cock, with ball and lever,—one aper- 
ture opening into B, the other into A. 

The water from the main being turned on 
the division B of the cistern becoming first’ 
filled, it hows over into A. The water rising ir 
A lifts the ball and lever, until stopped by the 
pressure of the fluid column upon the valve 
at the bottom of the division B, with which it 
is connected by a rod and chain. The water 
continuing to rise, the ball becomes nearly im- 
mersed, when its superior buoyancy overcom- 
ing the pressure upon the valve, lifts the latter 
suddenly to such a height as to allow of a tree 
flow through the syphon-trapped pipe into the 
drain. The larger division of the cistern A 
becoming filled, is retained for domestic pur- 
poses. 

A few words only will be necessary, in al- 
luding to the advantages to be gained in cleans- 
ing the sewers, as well as the drains, by the 
general adoption of this self-acting principle 

From all the cisterns in a district of simul- 


Le 
be simultaneous, or nearly so; first perform- 
ing the work of thorough cleansing in tte 
house drains, they would become united in the 
sewers, there forming so powerful a current, as 
thoroughly to cleanse them also. 

Take, for instance, a street of one hundred 
houses on each with its sewer down 
the centre, and suppose every cistern therein 
divided, so as to discharge each its thirty gal- 
lons of water. Here would be the large quan- 
tity of 6,000 gallons poured suddenly into the 


sewer, forming a 


side, 


powerful current, or assisting 
the cleansing effect of other discharges should 
the sewer have collateral ones running into it. 
And all this good p 
quantity of water now absolutely 


arfarmed with ha 
riormed with the 


wasted. 


* * 


same 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


A NEw and | owerlul narrow-gauge locomo- 
th an extreme breadth of something 

} feet 4 inches on the 4 feet 84 gauge! is 

iY of construc n Wolverton on a 
pian re ynmended ny M Mec ynne il, the 
locomot superintenden I'he firebox over- 
hangs the rails about 7 inches on either side, 
and is 5 feet inches in height, in length. 
I centres of tl \ r ch - outside 
ones of 20- s r i ft 6 inches 
apart Vh riving wheels feet in dia- 
meter. The top of the boiler is 7 feet 9 inches 
from the ra Ihe distance between the lead- 
ing and driving wheels is 6 feet 8 inches, and 
the distance between the extreme bearings 17 ft. 


2inches. In spite of these formidable looking 
measurements, which a writer in the Morning 
Herald re M‘Connell 


expects that this engine will run steady at high 


gards as hazardous, Mr 


velocities. ——Some extraordinary rates of 
speed are said to have been attained at Leeds, 
with hght trains, by another new passenger 


engine, with four wheels of 7 feet diameter, 
and a shaft in place of a crank axle. The cylin- 
ders are within 12 inches of the road. A speed 
of 74 miles an hour is said to have been main- 
tained by this engine, with a train of 6 carriages. 
| Messrs. Wilson and Co. are the builders.—— 


‘The saving effected in cost of water at Camden- | 


town station, and the hotels at Euston-square, 
from the well lately sunk by the London and 
, North-Western Company at Camden-town, 
| will be litte short of 1,200/. a year, while 
| the outlay for sinking the well, for engine, 
pumps, and main to Euston-square, will not ex- 
ceed 3,100/.——According to the local papers, 
|a bridge recently constructed at a large 
| outlay by the South-Eastern, under their en- 
| gineer, Mr. Bull, is about to assume a novel 
| appearance—the ends having dropped, so as 
to fail in acting upon the rollers provided for 
| that purpose. It has been deemed expedient 
| to suspend them by iron rods, so as to keep 
i the sides and centre curved ribs in their re- 
| spective places; so that, when finished, this 
may be aptly termed a swivel and suspension- 
bridge.——— The Great Western are taking 
about 2501. per week for the carriage of fish 
from the coast of Devon for the London 
| market.——Captain Simmons has inspected 
| the Dee viaduct structure, and will report to 
the Board of Trade. The bridge, says the 
Railway Chronicle, was repeatedly tested by 


heavy luggage trains, purposely loaded, and | 


moved by two heavy locomotives 
at times miles an hour. 
The utmost deflection obtained was 3-16ths of 
an inch in the span of 30 feet, aud the vibra- 
tion is said to have been scarcely perceptible. 


7 


The Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole line 


The speed 


vas as high as 40 





was opened on Wednesday week. It is 284 
miles in length. At Goole the line opens close 
to a railway dock, 600 feet long by 250 
broad, and is connected with other docks, ex- 


tending in all over 15 to 16 acres, with 14 feet 
j (so01e and Kn t- 


water at spring tides. Th 
; in iron bridge 


ey Canal is crossed by 
88 feet 6 inches, in single span, and covering 
both the canal and the travelling path of 11 feet 
wide. The Knottingley station is said to be in 
the Swiss style, and of white brick, of which 
almost every other alternate station is built. Mr. 
lhornton is the contractor for the whole works, 
and Mr. Harris the engineer.——The Shefieid 
fris states that a third portion (within a fort- 
night) of the tunnel connecting the Sheffield 
und Manchester with the Midland station, has 
fallen in.——The Oxford, Worcester, and 


Wolverhampton line is nearly completed, so 
far as regards the earthwork and the masonry. 
One of the bridges on the line, at Martin, 
according to the Worcester Journal, had 
fallen in. The Worcester tunnel is 264 


Pets so 


stables 


yards long, and cost about 13,0002. The | 
station is in progress. The elevation is a | 


Italian, the centre, with a rustic stone base- ; 
ment of booking -offices, surmounted by a 


stone arcade of nine openings, topped by a 
pierced stone parapet, and flanked by a cam 
panile of brick and stone; ¢ wings of i 
brick, with stone dressings, &e ———One of 


Messrs. Stephenson and Co.’s agents, Mr. 
Hugh Hart, was lately accused at Dumfries of 


of 
culpable neglect of duty, in al 2 a preci- 
pitous bank on the Caledonian lir it Drvfes- 
dale, to remain unfenced, whereby a serious 
accident ensued. The evidence, however, was 
contradictory, and the case was dismissed - 
The receipts of the French lines have greatly 
declined, three-fourths of the trafic on some of 
them having been lost ——End of 1847, 1,395 
miles of rail had been opened in Fra =9] 
in Germany, 546 in Belgium , 342 in It 
250 in Hungary, 213 in Poland, 1+ i 

138 in Denmark, 51 in Russ } i 


Switzerland.——Dnuring six months 


persons have been killed by 1 
injured.——Directors are advised t 

Indian corn on sunny s! 
million.’———Government, it is said, have tak: 


possession of the electric te! ph i 
present, even to the exclusion of the press, and 
of everything but the stat 





COMPETITIONS 
THE Worcester Corn Exchange Co pany 
have issued a vague and unsatisfactory adver- 
tisement for “ plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates,” for a corn exchany: No premiums 
no pledges. Architects who reply to such ar 
degrading themselves and their profession 
——In respect of the “ Durham New County 
Infirmary ” competition, a correspondent says 
he wrote to ask,—‘*‘ Whether the successtul 
competitor would be intrusted with t xecu 
tion of the work if he were an architect of 
known competency? and on the 15th the 
reply was—‘ Most probabiy the 
competitor would be intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the works.” On applying again, on the 
16th, for a clear answer to the former inquiry, 
and likewise for a defined and full explanation 
of the words ‘most probably,’ an answer was 
received, dated April 2nd (the time of sending 
being the 7th of April), 
definite answer could be given to the queries, 
and that one must judge for one’s self of the 
tn 


saying that no 


meaning to be attached to the word referred 
to. ‘To this I replied that, as the words ‘ most 
probably *>do not convey an assurance that 


the successful competitor, if he be an architect 
of known competency, will be employed, the 
risk of sending in is declined, as the inquirer 
would only have competed for the honour 


of being employed as architect, and not 
for the sake of 20/. and 100/. premiums.””—— 
Relative to the Fulham Union Workhouse 
competition we have some loud complaints 
Several weeks have elapsed sin 

fixed for a decision, and, indeed, «in 
decision was made,-—yet no public announce- 
ment has been made by the guardians, and th 


competitors are wholly in the a 


te . . 
Tue New Doties ox Timper.—B 
the Act 9 and 10 Vic., chap. 23, it is enacted 
that “from and after the 6th April, 1548, all 
timber or wood mR ing Geai battens, 
boards, staves, Hanaspikes, Oars, lathwood, or 
other timber, or wood, sawn, split, or other- 
wise dressed except hewn , and not he ing tim- 
ber or wood otherwis * charged with duty, be 

charged for the load of 50 cubic fi 


sum of l15s.; and deals, battens, hoards 


or other timber, r wood, sawn, or split 
- ad yt otk wee ahs rar ot } liste f ‘ . 
ang not otherwise cnargea with auty, tor Ve 
load of cubic feet, 1/." Thes thes faving 
come into operation yesterday, we understand 
that upwards vf 5,00) ioads of deais, 

MWc., and aoou i148 OT hewn fim 
Cleared at tue —ostom-t ‘ ut this 


duty on which would 
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BLOOMSBURY BAPTIST CHAPEL. 
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BLOOMSBURY BAPTIST CHAPEL. 
Tuts chapel is nearly finished, and occupies 
pi f ground between the French 
Protestant Church and Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury-street : it is being erected for the 
Baptist denomination. 

There is accommodation on the ground floor 
for about 460 persons in pews, with a vestibule 
and two vestry rooms. In the towers are 
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Mr. JOHN GIBSON, Arcairect 
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staircases leading to the basement and gallery | centre, from which drops a pierced pendant, 
floors, the whole extent of the former being set | carrying a large chandelier, constructed upon 
apart for two schools, for boys and for girls. | the principle of Professor Faraday’s patent, 
The galleries occupy three sides of the chapel, | provision being made for conveying the vitiated 
with an organ gallery on the fourth—these will | air into the upper part of the towers, where it 
accommodate 470 persons in pews, with a is discharged. The span of the roof, clear of 
separate gallery for 250 children: total accom- | supports, 1s 65 feet. The height from the floor 
modation, 1,180. | to the ceiling is 39 feet. The whole building 

The ceiling is divided into panelled com- | is nearly a square, and covers a superficial area 
partments, with a large coved circle in the |! of 5,150 feet, 
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white brick, with Caen stone dressings. The 


circular window, seen in the engraving, is 18 | 


feet 6 inches diameter. A degree of ornament 
has been imparted to the two towers, and other 


The shell of the building is composed of 


‘ 


portions of the building, by simply omitting | 


the bricks in a regular pattern. 

The height of the spires is 117 feet ; they are 
covered with red ornamental tiles, designed to 
suit the style. The flank elevations have two 
tiers of semicircular-headed windows, with 
moulded brick jambs and stone label mould- 


ings ; these are divided by piers, which form | 


five bays to each flank, having enriched strings | 
connected with the towers, and executed in | 
ornamental brick, the whole being surmounted | 


with a stone cornice. 


The window casements are composed of 


moulded zinc, and divided into an octagon and 
lozenge-shaped pattern ; on the glass is to be 
worked embossed ornaments. 

The whole of the work has been creditably 
executed by Messrs. Locke and Nesham, from 
the designs, and undef the direction of Mr. 


r 
, ~ 
Gibson, of Westminster. 


‘The cost, exclusive of the site, will be about 


S OO Vv. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
A FrREEMASONS’-HALL, capable of accom- 
modating “ali the brethren of the country,”’ is 
proposed to be erected at Manchester.——The 


Liscard Northern Schools, New Brighton, | 


parish of Wallasey, planned by Mr. Charles 
Reed, of Birkenhead and Liverpool, architect, 
have been completed. The design is Gothic, 
and the material yellow stone, in small pieces, 


and there is accommodation for 400 children. | 


The cost was 810/., exclusive of church 
and school fittings. The foundation-stone 
of a new school-house at Piddleternhide, says 
the Worcester Journal, was laid a few days 
ago. It is to be of Gothic character, for $0 to 
100 children, with dwelling for school master 





and mistress: funds for the building contributed | 


by the Misses Amelia and Maria Bridges, of 
London.——A motion is to be made at next 
Worcester sessions for the repairs of Upton- 


bridge, by substituting a single iron arch 


for the two arches and the central pier. 
——At the Hereford sessions it was lately 
ordered, that the shire-hall have considerable 
repairs; that the plan and site for a lock-up- 
house at Wigmore being prepared, tenders for 
its erection be called for; and that various 
bridges and other works be repaired, &&.—— 
The chapel of St. John the Baptist, at Baildon, 
near Bradford, lately consecrated, on its 
restoration, stands on the former site, with a 
northern extension, and has the south aisle in 
the place of the former nave, with the arches 
formerly separating the nave from the aisle, 
dressed and restored. ‘The nave and aisle 
have separate roofs, and the doors on the 
south and west are of oak, with iron scroll- 
work. The chancel opens into the aisle by a 
pointed arch on octagonal shafts, like the 
five separating the nave from the aisle. 
The whole is lighted by three, two, and one 
light windows. ‘The east window of the chan- 
cel is filled with Powell’s cast glass or quarries, 
and coloured in Early English patterns; and 
the west end cinque foil light with stained 
glass by Barnett and Sons, of York. The 
seats are open anu lo vs and there are open 
benches with backs, the whole for 500 per- 
sons, stained in oak. The architects were 
Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, of Bradford 
and Halifax. The cost, including old 
materials, was rather more than 1,000/,——~ 
St. Matthew’s Church, Liverpool, has been 
burnt down by overheating the flues—— 
Estimates for the repair, or rather the entire 
restoration, of the old Norman chapel, in the 
old Castle at Newcastle, have been made out, 
and the works will be immediately begun. The 
Antiquarian Society there, it is said, will not 
consider its labours terminated till the whole 
castle has been completely repaired.——The 
Newcastle and Gateshead Working Men’s 
Association for improving the public health 
have decided on carrying out a plan for the 
erection of improved dwellings for their own 
social ameloration.——The foundation-stone 
of the new church at Penrith was laid on 
Thursday week. 


TRUSS FOR SHOP FRONT, LIVERPOOL. 




















TRUSS FOR SHOP FRONT. 
LIVERPOOL. 

THE accompanying drawing represents one 
of the trusses to a shop front now in course of 
execution in the old Haymarket, Liverpool, 
from the designs of Mr. H. T. Edwards. The 
trusses, which are the largest in Liverpool, 
measure, with the panelled blocking and ante- 
fixe, 9 feet in length, each, by 3 feet 4 inches 
in the greatest breadth. The drawing is to a 
scale of 1 inch to 1 foot. 


J. T. ASHENHURST, 





THE GLASS TRADE AND THE LIGHT 
AND HEALTH TAX. 

Sir,—Seeing an “ Architect’s Opinion of 
the Window tax” in THe Buiiper of the 
18th ult., allow me to add a few remarks as to 
the fallacy of taking the duty off glass and yet 
retaining the window-tax. When Sir Robert 
Peel proposed the present income tax, the duty 
off glass was put forth not only as one of the 
equivalents, but as one of the greatest blessings 
the trade and the public could have. Amongst 
other things, we were to have glass at 3d. per 
foot; a wonderfully increased consumption ; 
at the same time, glass water pipes, glass 
watch springs, and thousands of articles, were 
to be manufactured of this material, which 
were never before attempted, through the in- 
terference of the Excise. In short, it was 
supposed that glass coaches, glass houses, and 
glass slippers, were to be realised. But what 
is the fact? When the duty first came off, 
the public having reserved their orders for the 
previous six months, and the new Metropolitan 
Buildings Act coming into operation about the 
same time, a great quantity of houses were 
commenced to avoid it, and there was decidedly 
an increased consumption ; indeed, I admit that 
some descriptions of window-glass were with 
difficulty obtained. But what is the case 
now? Why, the wonderfully increased con- 
sumption has been gradually dwindling down 
to worse than its former amount, Four or five 


of the works are at the present closed, and the 
remaining manufacturers have blown out, per- 
haps, two furnaces out of three, keeping on 
the one merely to employ some of the old 
hands; and with respect to the price, there is 
not a manufacturer but will tell you he 
is losing money in making glass at the 
present low figure, which is caused by over 
production, and the desire to keep out the 
foreigner. And again—‘“‘ Where, and oh, 
where” are your thousands of other articles 
not hitherto manufactured. There has yet 
been only one manufacturer who has attempted 
it, and he has produced but three or four 
things which are really useful, and those of 
extremely limited sale, the principal of which 
are glass milk pans and glass tiles—the first 
one person in about 100 ever uses; the second 
is seen occasionally in quantities of one or two, 
to throw a light into a shed, &c. 

The fallacy lies in taking the duty off an 
article to render it cheap, and at the same time 
keeping on a tax which restricts the use of it. 
It is something like telling a man you may 
have glass very cheap, but you must not 
use it. No person will put an extra 
window into his house because glass is cheap, 
when he knows it will subject himself to an 
extra tax. No architect will improve the ap- 
pearance and health of buildings by intro- 
ducing windows, because glass is cheap. In 
fact, although cheap glass is very desirable, 
under the present circumstances both the 
public and the manufacturer are deprived of 
nearly all its benefits. 

If Sir Robert Peel had taken off the window 
tax instead of the duty, if he could not have 
afforded both, there would have been thousands 
of persons who would not have cared about 
the first expense of extra windows, but dislike 
at the present time paying an annuity for them ; 


| there would then have been an imcreased con- 


sumption, consequently an increased revenue. 


|The duty would have been much easier col- 


lected than the tax. There would have been 


inone of those abominations, blank windows , 


our friend the architect would not have been 

cramped in his ideas, and, above all, the public 

might be enjoying much healthier habitations. 
s. 
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PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

Ix January last a number of the architects 

of Liverpool, being desirous to see the Manor 

House at Birkenhead, built for Mr. William 


Jackson, M.P., under the direction of Mr. | 
Reed, twenty of the principal members of the | 


profession there, including Mr. Picton, Mr. | 


Clayton, Mr. Kilpin, Mr. Sherlock, Mr. John 


Hay, and others, were invited to do go, and | 


after having viewed the house, on which it 
would seem great cost and care haye been ex- 
pended, were most hospitably entertained. 
Mr. Jackson, on that occasion when replying 
toa complimentary toast proposed by Mr. 
Picton, spoke of his admiration of the archi- 
tect’s art, and expressed his regret there was 
no architectural society or institution in Liver- 
pool as in other towns, and how much pleasure 
it would give him to be instrumental in forming 
a society of architects, where they might, by 
mutual instruction, aid and improve each other, 
and give a tone and character to the architec- 
ture of Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

Mr. Hay, following this up, said how gra- 
tifying it was to see 80 many professional men 
throwing aside the cares and jealousies of 
business, and meeting under such circum- 
stances as the present, and suggested the pro- 
priety of their taking advantage of it to form a 
nucleus fortheformation of such an architectural 
association, 

Ihe idea was warmly taken up; acommittee 
was afterwards appointed to arrange the 


scheme, and we hope before long that we shall | 


have to record the proceedings of the first 
meeting of the new society. 





ALLEGED SINKING OF THE CASHEL 
LINE. 


KAILWAYS ON MORASSES. 


Pik Times of Thursday in last week con- 
tained a letter signed “ John Macneill,”’ dated 
from Rutland-square, which said that, from 
a publication called THr BuILpER” a pa- 
ragraph had been quoted by the Times, 
in which it was stated, though ‘“ devoid 
of the least portion of truth, and no 
doubt for stock-jobbing purposes” that “a 
part of the Dublin and Cashel railway (the 
Great Southern and Western) had subsided 
where it passes over a deep bog or morass,” 
and that a certain life or certain lves were 
even lost in that bog,—** so circumstantially 
given” was the statement in Tne BuILDER 
thus complained of, and yet so * devoid of 
the least portion of truth.” Now no such 
statements were made in the paragraph re- 
ferred to, which was an extract from some 
observations which appeared in our pages on 
crossing morasses in general by railway lines, 
and did not allude, even in the most distant 
manner, to the loss of life, nor name “ the 
Great Southern and Western,” or “ the 
Dublin and Cashel.” But @ paragraph in 
some of the Scotch popes confirming the 
truth, as we considered, of the information for- 
warded to us, and on which the merely pre- 
cautionary and repeatedly called for remarks 


on crossing bogs or morasses in general were 


founded, did state that one life was lost ina 
bog at or near. Cashel, where a portion of a 
railway had subsided. T lett 
in the Times therefore (“ John Macneill’) must 
have also previously seen this very newspaper 
paragraph, and must have been perfectly con- 
scious that the general remarks in THs 
BUILDER, actually quoting its words, while con- 
tradicting its conclusions, were merely founded 
on it. There is therefore something else than a 
mere desire to correct an error and set th 

public right, whether for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses or otherwise, here plainly manifest, 
inthe attempt to throw the onus of details 
“so circumstantially given” upon the guilt- 
less Bui_tper, which in fact avoided giving 
such details, and which, moreover, in place of 
exciting or countenancing despair in the 
accomplishment of the line of railway in ques- 
tion,—whether the Dublin and Cashel, or the 
Cashel and any other line—for sinister pur- 
poses, was actually tsing its best endeavours 
to contradict the adverse conclusions of the 
paragraph seen both by Tue Buitper and 
by “John Macneill,” in the one common 
medium of the newspaper press, by pointing 
out the effectual mode of overcoming a diffi- 





‘ 
through the sewers, is, I 


culty alleged to exist,—a mode, in fact, which 


it now appears, from this very letter, that the | 
engineers have themselves adopted, in this | 


“ Dublin and Cashel” line itself ; “ the 
rails having been laid on a timber raft or plat- 
torm ”’—equivalent to the branches, poles, and 
other light materials recommended by Tue 


BuitperR ; and it even yet appears to be ad- | 


mitted that ‘ some difficulty ’’ did occur in 
this very case, as in so many other successive 
attempts to cross morasses by railway lines, 
notwithstanding repeated expenience.* {t might 
be ré adily CONnCe ived how either too despairing 
or too flattering a statement of alleged fact 
might be got up f 





and so “ circumstan nuated against 
THe Buitper, but ries of merely 
recommenuatery generai marks, pointing 
out, in a diffi ilieged to have existed, 





been 





the very means which appear to 
adopted, in carrying a ra 
morass, should be really and candidly, and 


aw ! 7 a . 
iWay iine across a 








without sinister intent, charged with anything 
like stock-jobbing purposes, adverse to the 
interests of sucha lin of raliway, it 1s not 
casy to see; al d the more espe ally in a& Case 
where a slight slip of the memory or the wits 
has unintentionally betrayed the fact that the 
real offender was perfectly well known to the 
writer at the very moment that other and less 
worthy motives than the m: 

an alleged error, Or expose ¢ 

jobbing purpose, must has 





in question 





THE SEWERS, THE THAMES, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


SIR, Mr. Morse wood’s 


tent of matter discharg 





orrect but it is to be re 
PAD ton ‘ is i solub : 
weight of exuvie, yielded by 2,500,000 per- 


mav be taken as at least 1,250,000 tons, 
or 10) ewt. each per annum, therefore it may 
be assumed that at least one million tons of 
injurious matter impregnates the water of the 
Thames yearly,—about 90,000 tons being in- 
soluble partick s, either settling upon the bed 
of the river, and lessening its depth, or being, by 
the influx and reflux of the tide, thrown upon 
the banks and strands, creating evil to an ex- 
tent which could scarcely be over-estimated ; 
and this million of tons is not only a monstrous 
evil, but is a monstrous /oss, to the commu- 
nity. The question, then, is—as proposed by 
“ N. R.”’—in place of evil, “ How to make 1t 
yield the greatest amount of pecuniary profit 
to its owners ?”” 
This query is put in its true form—for the 
whole value of the refuse of towns is, properly, 


the property of the inhabitants : first, because 





nature provides that refuse as the means to 
reprodude food; next, because its removal is 
essential to the general health. Its value, 


when thus removed, should, therefore, be pub- 
lic property. 

Allow me, first, to state that a great portion 
of the fertilising property of exuvie lies in its 
volatile products, which, under usual circum- 
pe and are lost. Many efforts 
have been made to retain and fix these, at the 
same time effecting deodorization; but, hi- 
thert , ligu ds have bi en the agents employed, 
and they add to the difficulty of preservation 
for removal, because, for commercial and 
general transport, the matter should be in as 
iry a state as possible. 

Now, these objects can be all accomplished 
simply and effectually by mixing the general 
exuvie with charcoal. About two parts in 
weight, intermixed with ene part of exuvie, 
will not only take up and retain all the gases, 
but deodorize the entire, and make the general 
mass the most valuable manure that can pos- 
sibly be obtained, because the addition of 
carbon to the other properties combines all the 
elements essential to luxuriant vegetation. 

Charcoal is, 1 believe, the greatest absorbent 
known; it will take up aqueous matter above 
80 per cent., and the moment exuviz, in its 
semi-fluid state, comes in contact with, and is 
surrounded by it, all the gases and other in- 
gredients are absorbed and held; almost per- 


stances, esc 





* Even sinee the above was written, we observe that the 
Morning Herald 

a very Aeary embankment, upwards of 26 feet high,’’ into 
another Irish bog! 


yurposes so freeiy | 


announces the “‘ total disappearance’ of | 


| fect deodorization takes place, and the material 


is then capable of easy transport, the value 
being at least 5!. to 61. per ton; which can be 
well believed when it is considered that, in 
this state, the active fertilising properties of 
the exuvie are preserved, particularly the 
ammonia, and all those in combination with 
carbon, now so well known to be essential as 
a manure or fertiliser. 

But I fear I have already trespassed too 
much on your valuable columns, and, with 


' your permission, I shall defer 4 short detail 


of the simple means for accomplishing this 
good, the plans for which I am now preparing 
to place before the Commissioners of Sewers, 
as I believe that by proper, yet very simple 
arrangements, the ratepayers of the metropolis 
may receive in money—for that which they 
are now so anxious to get rid of—at least half 
a million yearly. This will perhaps be scouted 
at, but | shall hope to prove the capability.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Jasper W. Rocers, C.K. 





LAND SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 

\ meeTING of land surveyors was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, 
on Saturday last, for the purpose of forming a 
permanent association for the advantage of the 
profession, and to protest against the employ- 
ment of the military in the proposed survey of 
London. The following resolutions were 
passed :— 

“That this meeting are of opinion that the 


| Government are interfering with our estab- 


lished rights by employing the military on 
those works which constitute the sole occupa- 
tion and subsistence of one class of civilians.”’ 

“ That there are at this moment hundreds of 
surveyors who have been brought up to the 
profession, and who have therefore an equal 
claim with other members of the community to 
the consideration of the Government of the 
country; and that it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the employment of professional 
surveyors on the survey of London would be 
not only a just act on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, but, it is presumed, an important benefit 
to the public.” 

“That much greater expedition would be 
obtained from civil surveyors, which would be 
of great importance in an object of such mag- 
nitude as the survey of London.” 

The meeting was adjourned to give time for 
obtaining the concurrence of other members of 
the profession. 

On Wednesday evening last another meeting 
was held, when the society was formally 


organised, 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANOR HOUSE 
AND CHAPEL AT LANWADE, IN CAM- 
BRIDGESHIRE.* 

LANWADE, called also Landwade, Lan- 
wood,+ Lanwich,t and Cotton Lanwade,§ is 
situated in the county of Cambridge, in the 
hundred of Stapelho, bounded by the parishes 
of Exuing, Snailwell, Fordham, and Burwell. 
It is 4 miles west from Newmarket; it con- 
tains about 120 acres, and a population of 
twenty-five souls. It is situated on the boraer 
of the fen tract which here runs up as it were 
a narrow inlet in the continent of terra firma. 
The name is significant of the position, pro- 
bably having the like derivation which Blome- 
field assigns to Lanwade in his Norfolk (ii., 
383), ** Wade a ford.” 

The interest of the place, as far as visible 
things supply interest, is collected into two 
objects, the remnant of the manor house, and 
the church. ‘The hall in this, as in many in- 
stances of ancient manorial residence, 1s in 
close neighbourhood to the parish church, 
thus reminding the spectator of the alliance 
between Church and State, and suggesting 
also what was the origin of the building, and 
what the source of the church revenue, viz., a 
reciprocal maintenance of the two great powers, 
ecclesiastical and feudal. ‘The remains of the 
mansion consist entirely of red brick of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. It dis- 
plays a front divided above into two gables, 





* A portion of a paper readat a meeting of the Freemasons 
of the Church, by Mr. J. W. Archer. 
+ Cambridge visitation, Cains College, MSS. vide Cotton. 
: Archbishop Laud’s Troubles, 594. $ Sir P. Phillips’« 
Cambridge Visitation, fol., i840 
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and stipes with has plain square mullioned 


windows. The roof bears a stack of chimneys, 
the base of which is panelled, and the panels 
quatrefoliated, The chimney shafts are 
worked in different patterns, i. e. composed of 
bricks so moulded as to form these patterns. 
Their appearance altogether, i in form and pro- 
portion, has much elegance, and is an excellent 
example of a style of ornamental brickwork 

which prevailed in Essex especially, but also 
aC ambridge and Suffolk.* 

The interior has been dismantled, and exhi- 
bits very imperfectly the original distribution 
of its Space. 

The site of the mansion is encompassed by 
a a broad moat from 6 to fe by in depth, the 


' 
sides of which were formerly lined with wa 
* . " 
On the south side the building rises out of the 


le 
water, and here » t] i€ Wa Is hi ive great 
On the north-west and north-east 
tion was defended in old 


days by fen 
at a time when drainage v 





age 
ed better the office of sa 
water. grt bevond, in those directior 





impassable region spread immeasurably, such 
retreats being, in ancient times, the dens and 
hiding-places ‘of the fugitive and the perse- 
cuted, or, in turn, of the repulsed oppressor, 
in this flat and open portion of the country. 
But since these times, security having b i 
diffused over the country, and these secluded 
retreats and natural fastnesses, falling into dis- 
use because not required, also fell into ruin. 
The operations which civilising peace intro- 
duced, "for the production of its concomitar 
plenty, by bri feo into use the means o 
nature, dried up the strength of those ancien 
refuges, and now the water which formerly 
environed them is curbed within the narrow 
bounds of a brook, and the old swamp exhi- 
bits the bright face of bountiful peative:] nt 
adorned, park-like, with aspiring 
ash. ‘The spot, indeed, ve mue} 
neglected, possesses very large capabilities. 
Whether we consider the nature of the soil, or 
the lay of the surface, or, which is morei 
the historical associations attache 
place, it deserves to be looked upon as one of 





: ; 
popiars and 





ortant, 





those spots which a traveller would make a 
point of visiting with the object of gratifying 
antiquarian feeling, or kindling antiquarian 
interest, and one which might be expected to 
engage warmly, its owner’s affections, the 
more especially if family and local history 
unite their interest. 

Cole, in his MSS. states that “ he can giv 
but a verymeagre and sorryaccount of t 
siastical history of the place, as it lies on the 
east side of the boundary (an ear 
the I) yil’s Ditch) which separat “d 














dom of the East Angles from that of t 
eenrquryadl conseque the bishoy f 
part of island which constituted the East- 
An vty monarchy, whether ited at Dun- 
wich, Elmham, or finally, at Norwich, had 
always that part of Cambridgeshire on 1 
east side of the boundary as parte of his 
diocese,” so that he had not an »ppor- 
tunity of searching the reg rs of the see of 
Norwich, which should give the succession of 
chaplains, patrons, Xc,, relating to the chui 
What he can, however, he gives in his col- 
| tions, and the substance is as follows: 

In the time of Edward L., t rior oj 
Fordham held the chapel of Lanwiche, as 
vas on called, belonging to t church of 
Bi ret ell, as an impropriation by the gift of 
tob oe de Sturgis, junior, with fifty act of 
land held by the honou of Richmond,t u pul 
alms. I am almost tempted to think (says he 
hat this De Sturggis is a m n my bo 
for Richard de Hasti: ge, Who n n 
ha ve been lord of the manor of that reign, and 
who prot i} yauly Was the benefactor to Fordham | 
Pri ry of this « haj el. 

The church, siiieks is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, stands in the diocese of Norwich,; 


} 


a . Se P py a y y 
archdeaconry of Sudbury, and deanery ol 


Fordham. 


- , 1 + 
tis only a Chapel to the vicarage Of Dur 

ae a. j es i ‘ 

Weu, and peiongs, a8 WAUING Goes, tO wilt 


nterbur 


chapter of C: } 
It is, as it were, a chapel to th 








adonative. The bishop has no packet: | 


and of course no christening or marriages are | 


there performed. 
The church is built in the exact form of a 


cross, consisting of a square tower at the west | 
end, in which hang three be lis, and on which } 


is placed a small leaded spire, terminated by a | 


leaden cross. 
It has a nave of 42 feet by 19 feet 6 inches, 
two cross aisles or chapels of equal dimensions, 


20 feet by 12, an unusual breadth, and a chan- | 


cel of 21 feet, of which 3 feet at the east end 
are slightly elevated. The chancel is of the 
same height and breadth as the nave. 

It has also a south porch. At the ends of 
the two chapels and chancel are three stone 
crosses of good workmanship and perfect, an 





u usual ciren nstance, as Su h ‘oration has 
usual] -d during the prevalence 
of whole of this buil ding was 
ere Cr tton, Esq,, who died in 
14 x glazed the church in a very 
b ive manner, as is evident 
fro t! ) oe la 








ay: 
of 





Is on an eminent 


lhe altar stan 


without any rails to surrot 


one step, 
oy it, the good 





ffeet of which arrangement, though very rare, 
] LeWisSe \ ll h 1 mW Kir -—) C llege 


. +3 . } ] ari? De > a 
Over the Creed and Lord’s Prayet are the 
Cotton arms, painted on the hall, viz., sable, a 


eron between three griffins * heads , erased, 
rgent, with the Ulster son Prog vontt sen 





chapel, and 


particularly in the « ist WInCGOW ol the « cha ncel, 





5 7 . ‘ = 
are the figures of angels, having each a cross 
eS 
Mis il ad. 
1 o ] } = ho $+ 
[here is no chan flarcn, | ifoniy a prett 
a . ee 1, oie 
high sereen to divide the chancei from the 
, . 
nave anda Li = aivi . 
a oe } 
Ihi is of good Early Pet P endieular 





haracter, but its beauty is as y t obscured by 





unt. 

‘} ave is timber, panelled, 
! y arc | ipals, six in number, 
each of which has id fora corbel. There 
wre a king’s head ie a monk’s head, both 
well executed, on the south side of the chancel, 
but the whole i red with whitewash. The 
floor of the church is occupied by open seats, 


} } | 
with common poppy hea ls—these are also dis- 


igured by paint 

here is likew a south door and porch, 
not used, and two windows on « ither side of 
the nav ist oft door The belfry arch is 
similar to that in St. Peter’s, Cambridge. The 
shaf 1 height, are about 3 to 1 in proportion 
to th h, and tl an nall 








| the part of the members of the Board. 


' from the want of a proper survey. The hth for 
this is to obtain a proper survey, which will not 
only govern the main drainage, but house drainage, 
a better construction of the streets, a better distri- 
bution of water, an identification of properties, a 
better valuation, a more equal collection of rates, 
an universal efficiency, and a reduced expense of 
works—all of which are gained by consolidation.”’ 
The charge then pointed out the saving in works 


| now executed, contrasting the cost with what it 


would have been formerly. On the subject of con- 
solidation of the different commissions into one cen- 
tral system, his lordship thus remarked :— 

‘** Our own position must be shewn by contrast 
with representation which has been made, that in- 
creased expenses will be the consequence of conso- 
lidation, or what is deemed centralisation of our 
local institutions, at the time of real pressure. It 
is of importance that the truth should be known, 
and that the public should be informed that what 
has been effected has been the cause of real im- 
provement, as one of economy, anda reduction of 
expenditure. A complete system of drain sewerage 
may be made for all Westminster at a charge not 
exceeding 5s. per house, or little more than a penn 
per week, for works more complete than any now 
existing.” 

With regard to tavern expenses, the charge con- 
tained the following remarks :— 

** Among the items of saving were the allowances 
PO tng The statute makes no provision for 
dinners, and we have discountenanced the practice. 
We should not hold it to be good policy to hold 
forth the pleasures of the table as a prominent in- 
ducement to the service. In strict law, however, 
we felt it an ungracious duty to disallow the pay- 
ment of the dinner bills of our predecessors, to the 
amount of 184/. for the last two months they were 
in office. We take no dinners ourselves, and there- 
fore we can offer no public hospitality to you.’" In 
conclusion, his lordship said— 

‘ We cite, as an example of consolidation, that 
of the Metropolitan Road Commissioners, by which 
the roads have been improved and the debts re- 
duced ; while the business of 100 miles of road is 
transacted satisfactorily, with economy of time on 
It may be 
expected that the business of the sewers of the 
whole of the metropolis may be despatched better 
and more expeditiously than it could be accom- 
plished by separate commissions.’ 

The jury having made their presentment, the 
foreman (Mr. Mason, of Piccadilly) said it was the 
wih of his brother jurors that the charge of the 
noble chairman should be printed and circulated for 
the information of the public. 


A general court was held on Thursday morning 
last. 
The following report was presented on the subject 
of the Ordnance survey, and adopted :— 
The Committee of General Purposes having considers 
the resolution of the Court of the 23rd of March last, tha 


this committee be requested to engage properly 





I t 
persons to perform tae work recommended in t ve re} 
then received and adopted by the Court 
Having considered the offer communicated on the 23r« 
March, made by Colour-Sergeant Smith to Mr. Roe, t 


surveyor to the Court, stating that he, Sergeant Smith, had 





served his ti me, and was willing to his discharge, and de- 
] yme ‘nt under the Commission, and that he was 
willing to serve on the execution of the work in quest: 

* Resolved, That Colour-Sergeant Smith be engaged as 











qualified persons to perform e 
Court, at a rate of 200/. per ann ~Z 

ged sach work 
» submitted to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Mo: rpeth, to request the Master-General ot the 
Ordnance t per nit the discharge of Colour-Sergeant Smith 
in the usual manner, at as early a period as may be deemed 

convenient 


A supplementary report recommended the ap- 


i pointment of a staff of officers to be under the direc - 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS 
\ ECLAI t of the Met politan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers was ld at the Sewers’ office, 
Greek-street, Soho-square, on Thursday in last 
ek, for the purpose of receiving a jury and their 
| ntment, a n roperty liable to 
ye rated to sewer-rates in the eastern oy a of the 
Westminster Sewer The Right Hon. Lord Mor- 
' », M.I} i 1a 
fhe jury having been sworn, Lord M rpeth deli- 
\ la rv iuminous i of which the fol- 
Ving are th i H | t } nis °-- 
Having alluded to the statate of Henry VIII 
hich they w led gether, he rem arke > 
at—‘* Tt Li then en ¢ oye ated 
i ) H t th in¢ of the 
nty to ha ya sin one single district be- 
tw : yt 1 60 000 I lua rt! ywners 
than 0 t ts, occupied by a 
population of y half a 1, having a rental | 
fu ls of 3,000, sterling. This multitude 





of properties renders it impracticable for you within 





any reasonable time, to make direct inspection and | 

justment of that part of the Westminster Com- 
mission this day brought before you, eailed the 
eastern division of the Westminster Sewers, within 
which there are nearly 15,000 separate tenements, 
with a rental of about 800,000/., so that it will be 
necessary to have re irse to intermediate agency to 
guide you in yo ur decision.” 

His | ship then adverted to the staff of officers 
that had bees appointed. Upon the state of the 
sewers generally, he said—‘‘ The sewers of the dis- 


trict were, and, unfortunately, yet are, and, with 
our best efforts, are likely long to continue to be 
r officers describe them to be, ** stagnant 


what ou 


It is not surprising that this place shou t . 99 . : 
known, when so interesting an example of the old manor ; CSSpo0ts, We have had sewers in the same dis- 
house as Sawston Hall, only 7 miles distant, has been little | trict running different ways, sewers made at a great 

onced. At Haslingficld and Hi on there are likewise goo 








mens. 
Early history 
In 1840, transferred to the sce of Els 


“| public expense, which accumulated pestilential de- 


posits (90,000 tons, or 62,000 cubic yards of which 
j; have been flushed away Much of this has arisen 








tion of Colour-Sergeant Smith. 

Lord Morpeth said he had bad a communication 
with the Master-General of the Ordnance, and he 
uuthorised to state that Col jur-Sergeant So ith 
ye discharged on a certain day. 
letter was read from Sir John Hall, the saper- 
intendent of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, in 
answer to an application made from this court for 
ail papers and documents belonging to the late 
Tower Hamlets’ Commission, in the possession of 
that Company. The letter stated that a book had 
been sent accordingly ; but that it was the desire of 
the company, as they had purchased the whole of 
the property in this division, that the control of the 
sewers might remain in their hands, as it was of 
great importance to them that they should be 
attended to, and as they had made no call on the 
inhabitants of the precinct for any sewer rates.—It 
was considered, and a resolution passed to the effect, 
that this court could not commit to any private 
company the management of the sewers, but that 
an arrangement would be made with the company 





as to the amount incurred on that account 

The following resolutions of the General Purpose 
Committee were adopted :— 

‘* That no person be retained in the service of the 
commission as a salaried officer who is in private 
practice, or whose whole time is not available to the 
public service. 
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fAprit 15, 1848. 





That the poundage to be allowed for the collection 


of the rates be in no case more than 6d. in the 
pound.”’ Be . 

In reference to an application of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company, for the permission of 
this court to carry on their works, a desultory con- 
versation ensued.—Mr. Chadwick condemned the 
scheme, as being a wasteful expenditure of money, 
and that the sewage of the district chiefly consisted 
of the uplands water, the proportion being at least 
as 5 to 1 of any solid matter. Their surveyors had 
gone over the whole of the district, and saw serious 
objections to the adoption of this plan ; at the same 
time they were quite ready to promote any expen- 
diture, when they could see their way clearly, as to 
the disposal of the refuse of the sewers to the pur- 
poses of the land. 

Lord Morpeth—-Is it clear that we have powers 
for intervention by the Act of Parliament ?>—Mr. 
Chadwick said the commission had unlimited power 
for effecting works for the benefit of the public.— 
Some declaratory resolutions having been disposed 
of, the following was adopted :—‘* That the works 
hitherto projected by the company are reported to 
be so excessively expensive and wasteful of the 
shareholders’ money (as, for instance, the tunnel 
proposed by the company, and estimated to cost 
25,000/,, the object of which, if eligible, might be 
effected for about 7,000/.), that the commissioners 
must withhold their sanction to such works, even if 
there were no other condition in relation to them 
to be taken into account on behalf of the public.’’ 

A letter was read from a Mr. Holland, of Man- 


chester, stating that, as this commission was about | 


to adopt his plan for the irrigation of sewers and 
cesspouls, he freely placed it at the disposal of 
the commissioners, although, by letters patent, the 
use of it was secured to himself for his own benefit. 
A vote of thanks was passed, and ordered to be 
conveyed to Mr. Holland, for his communication. 

It was reported that 250 men, employed by this 
commission, attended voluntarily on Monday last, 
and were sworn in as special constables, under the 
direction of Mr. Stable.—~ Mr. Byng moved the 
thanks of the court to Mr. Stable for his conduct 
on that occasion. Nothing could be more gratifying 
than to see the peer, the merchant, and the me- 
chanic swearing in common, on the same book, to 
do their duty to their country. 

Mr. Stallwood attended the court, and renewed 
the charges he formerly made against the late 
Holborn and Finsbury Commissioners of Sewers, 
of wasteful use of the rate-payers’ money, and hoped 
the Attorney-General would be instructed to pro- 


secute them on behalf of the public.—Lord Morpeth | 


said many of the evils complained of did not exist 
in the present commission.—Other Commissioners 


considered that, as Mr. Stallwood had allowed | 
matters to goon so long, he was without remedy, | 


and that his attention should now be directed to 
what might take place in future. 
The court then adjourned. 





Correspondence. 


COST OF READING GAOL.-—-COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—As your correspondent “ A. B.”’ only 
appears to call attention to Mr. Frewen’s post- 


script on the subject of Reading Gaol, onaccount | 
of its “ explaining some of the secrets of such | 


competitions,”’ it may be satisfactory to him to 
know that neither the estimate which he names 
nor the limitation of the architect’s commission 
to that estimate, in any way accompanied the 
competition, but that both originated a con- 
siderable time after its decision. ‘The original 
estimate, which was made by a very experienced 
surveyor, was submitted in detail to the In- 


spectors of Prisons, the only parties possessed | 


of practical means of judging of it, and was 
considered by them to be too high, which is 
suflicient proof that it was not given in at a 
iow sum for purposes of competition. The 
estimates were lowered, and the very unwise 


limitation of the commission was, without due | 


consideration, acceded to on their suggestion. 


This building was erected under great | 
disadvantages as to cost, through being nearly | 


the first of an entirely new class of works, and 


being built by schedule, there was little or no | 


means of checking the cost till the final wind- 
ing up of the bills; I believe, however, that 
though a little higher than the average, from 
this and other causes, its cost still bears a very 
fair proportion (after a due allowance for local 
circumstances) to that of subsequently erected 


prisons, and even to that of the Pentonville | 


Prison. 

It is needless to trouble you with particulars 
relating to the cost, and it is hardly necessary 
to mention that the statement of the actual cost 
contains much beyond what is comprised in an 
architect’s estimate, —Yours, &c., Cc. D. 





HAiscellanea. 


Gas Sratistics.—It was stated by Dr. 
A. W. Hofman, in a_ recent lecture at 
the Royal College of Chemistry, Hanover- 
_square, on the composition of coal gas 
and its combustion, that in England nearly 
6,000,000 tons of coal are annually con- 
sumed in the manufacture of gas, and from 
12,000,0001. to 15,000,000/. employed in its 
production. In London alone 500,000 tons of 
coal are annually used, producing 4,500,000,000 
cubic feet of gas, and 500,000 chaldrons of 
coke ; of the latter 120,000 chaldrons are con- 
sumed in manufacturing the gas, and the re- 
mainder is sent into the market for fuel. The 
number of houses burning gas in London is 
more than half a million, and the length of the 
mains is upwards of 1,500 miles. 


- 


BuriaAus In Str. CLrement Danes.—The | 


committee appointed “to ascertain the best 
means of discontinuing the practice of burials 
within the boundary of this parish,” have made 
a report containmg some fearful statistics 
which must command attention. Of one 
ground they say :—‘‘ The superficies of Por- 
tugal-street burial-ground is 14,968 feet, or 
| rather more than one-third of an acre. It is 
| stated by Mr. Walker, that the largest num- 
| ber of interments which considerations of 
decency and public health would allot to burial- 
grounds, is 136 adults per acre annually. 
Comparing the actual interments in Portugal- 
street with this statement, it would appear that 
all such considerations have been violated, 
inasmuch as within each of the last twenty-five 
years a considerably greater number have been 
| buried in this ground (little more than the 
third of an acre) than calculations made 
with reference to the safety of the public 
health allows for an entire acre.’’—*' 5,518 
coffins (the number deposited in Portugal- 
| street during 25 years), allowing 9 super- 
| ficial feet to each, gives 1 acre 5,510 feet 
of ground (or 49,662 feet) filled up entirely in 
25 years, without allowing any space between 
tHe coffins, while the entire area of this burial 
ground (Green-ground, Portugal-street), is 
| little more than one-third of an acre, or 14,968 
feet. Thus shewing that there has been, by 
means to us unknown, bulk which should 
occupy | acre 5,510 feet, thrust into 14,968 
feet, allowing that coffins may be packed side 
by side without any earth intervening.” One 


of the conclusions they come to is, that “ all | 
burying places should be removed beyond the | 


boundaries of towns and cities.”’ 
SHEFFIELD ScHOOL or Desicgn.—Con- 
| nected with this institution, a class for draw- 
ing flowers from nature, and composing them 
| with a view to their employment in manu- 


| Upon the advantage that must result from this 
arrangement it is needless for us to comment. 
With the view of enabling Mr. Mitchell, the 
master of the institution, to proceed with 
greater effect, the council of the School of 


Design made application to the Committee of | 


Management of the Botanical Gardens to 


advanced pupils ; and the request was promptly 
acceded to. 

QUEEN’S- ROAD, KENSINGTON. — Com- 
plaints are made to us of the unfinished con- 
dition in which the entrance to the Queen’s- 
road from the High-street, Kensington, is left, 
and certainly not without cause. The Ken- 
sington authorities should stir in it. At the 
Bayswater end a proper entrance was con- 
structed long ago. 

Porous Bricks.—Sir: In answer to your 
| correspondent from Southampton, upon “ Po- 
rous Bricks,” he may safely use linseed or 
boiled oil, externally. Let the brickwork 
become perfectly dry, in summer, and give it 
one or two coats of either (boiled oil is the 
best). No wet will ever get through it again. 
| I have used it for brickwork and stonework in 
town and country, or I would not recommend 
it.—J. E. Horne, Surveyor’s Office, Christ’s 
Hospital. Another correspondent advises a 
facing of mathematical or ornamental tiles. 

THe Genoa Crvecirix, exhibiting in 
| Regent-street, is a fine specimen of carving in 

ivory. It is said to be the work of a poor 

monk, uninstructed, and working thus for the 
| first time. Depositions to this effect are in 
' the room, but will probably not carry convic- 
| tion to all minds, 


factures, is at present in course of formation. | 


admit to their gardens a number of the more | 


‘ 

| Prosectep Works, &c.—Advertisements 
_have been issued for tenders, by 25th inst. 
| for taking down and rebuilding a congrega- 
tional chapel at Southampton, and erecting 
schools and vestries there; by 24th, for 
the erection of infant schools at Hoxton; by 
Ist proximo, for the erection of a church 
and parsonage-house at Prestwood, Bucks ; 
by 22nd inst., for the erection of school- 
rooms, with double residences, at Ickleford, 
near Hitchin ; by 25th, for building a union- 
house at Aylsham; by Ist proximo, for the 
erection of a governor’s and officers’ house, 
150 cells, and other additions and alterations 
at the Bedford County Prison (extension of 
time}; by 22nd inst., for certain alterations at 
the Public Office and Prison, Moor-street, 
Birmingham ; by 2nd proximo, for the entire 
works in improving Sutton Harbour; by 
20th, for the erection of station houses and 
waiting rooms, with appurtenances, at Star- 
beck and Baldersby, on the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway, and also for the building of coal 
depts at various stations on that line ; by 24th, 
for a supply of about 63 separate cast-iron 
enamelled baths, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
by 25th, for painters’ and smiths’ work in the 
repair of Worcester cattle-market ; by 15th, 
for a supply of 500 tons of granite chippings 
for the Hackney Union; by 3rd proximo, for 
a supply of materials for the metropolis roads ; 
and by Ist proximo, for a supply of oils, tur- 
pentine, tallow, tarpaulins, &c., for the Great 
Western Railway. 


GLAasGcow GOVERNMENT ScHooL oF 
Desicn.—At the annual general meeting ot 
the subscribers to the Glasgow school, held 
on the 4th inst., a report was read shewing 
that the progress had been satisfactory, not- 
withstanding commercial depression. 451 
had been admitted to the male classes, and 
135 to the female classes. The committee 
said,—* Among other improvements, some 
additional classes are contemplated for the 
promotion of design in various branches of 
ornamental art as applied to manufactures, and 
particularly the leading manufactures of each 
locality ; and a course of lectures on the same 
subject is to be delivered every session.” They 
also said, that “they have had occasion to 
| ascertain from different manufacturers that 
young men who have passed through the 
School of Design here are more useful to them, 
and exhibit a greater facility and taste in pro- 
ducing new designs, than those who have no‘ 
had that advantage. ‘There can be no doubt 
that when the school has been longer esta- 
blished, and its benefits been more widely ex- 
| tended, its influence will be still more strongly 
felt, and that it will have the effect of finally 
| refuting, what has been sometimes asserted, 
| that however excellent the materials supplied 
| to the Scotch manufacturer, and however 
j 
| 
| 





| durable and substantial the manufactured 

article may be, it is frequently inferior, in point 
| of taste, to the productions of other countries.” 
| Receipts during the year ending 31st March, 
1848, were 1,465/. 4s. 2d.; expenditure, 
1,440/. 19s. 5d. 


Bristot AND West or ENGLAND Arcui- 
| TECTURAL Society,— The annual general 
| meeting was held at the Bristol Literary Insti- 
i tution on the 6th ult., the Archdeacon of 
Bristol in the chair. The Rev. Eccles Carter 
read the report; this was ordered to be printed, 
and to be accompanied by an account of the 
Church of St. Michael, Ottery, lately restored 
under the society’s auspices, which is to be 
illustrated with drawings of a very curious 
ancient Frontal belonging to this parish. A 
resolution was also passed, providing that the 
report should always contain some notice of 
matters of local or general interest, illustrated, 
when necessary, by engravings, and that it 
should be sold to honorary members, and dis- 
tributed gratis to members on payment of their 
annual subscription. The committee having 
been elected, Mr. Winston made some observa- 
tions on the stained glass in Bristol Cathedral, 
and spoke with commendation of the glass in 
the east window there recently restored. 


ARCHITECTURAL Srupents at Royatr. 
Acapemy.—The following gentlemen were 
admitted students on Ist instant :—Messrs. 
Arthur Thomas Allom, Robert Charles 
Dudley, William Boutcher, Octavius Hansard, 
William Roe, George Rowe Clark, George 
Price Boyce, and Francis Butler. 
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INSTITUTION oF CIVIL a 


the 4th inst., the second part of Mr. Jackson’s 
paper ‘On the Engineering of the Rhine and 
the Moselle,” was read. It consisted toa con- 
siderable extent of a translation of an account 
of the Spurs, Groines, and other works on the 
Moselle, for restricting the dimensions of the 
bed of that river, and increasing the depth of 
the water, so as to enable the navigation to be 
carried on which would otherwise be averted 
in the low-water seasons. It was shown that 
to effect this, numerous arms of the river had 
been dammed across and allowed to silt up, the 
course had been straightened, elbows had been 
cut off, and the convex shores, after being 
silted up by deposit between the groins, were 
defended by arming of fascines, &c. Division 
banks had been established for the inflowing 
rivulets, so as to carry the gravel to greater 
distance down the stream. Rocks also were 
removed by powder, and general improvements 
to such an extent were executed, that the 
river was comparatively under good control. 
‘The account of the Rhine was then resumed; 
and after detailing the various plans that had 
been proposed for ameliorating its course, 
giving numerous tables of Blanken’s and 
Bolstra’s experiments as to the tides, the in- 
clination of the beds of the various rivers, the 
duration of the ebb and flow and average 
height of the river at the time of new and full 
moon, the height of various dykes above the 
extraordinary flood line, &c.,—the paper 
finished with some general views. 


PropvuctTion OF THE BEeauTiruL.—At a 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
on the 13th ult., a paper by Mr. Thos. Purdie 
was read, “On the Production of the Beau- 
tiful”—an attempt to prove that the theory 
advocated in the papers read by Mr. D. R. 
Hay before the society, founded on the deve- 
lopment of the harmonic ratios, is fallacious. 
Mr. Purdie stated the nature of the theory 
under consideration, and endeavoured to shew 
the fallacies contained in it, and in others of a 
similar nature which attributed beauty to pro- 
portion. He followed this with some remarks 
on the fallacy of all theories which assume pro- 
portion as their basis ; and concluded the read- 
ing of his paper by characterising all at- 
tempts to establish a theory on such grounds 
as this, in the words of Lord Jeffrey, as “ dog- 
matising from a few examples, instead of defin- 
ing any general comprehensive principle, in 
which all beauty may be supposed essentially 
to consist,”"—an attempt, he continued, as rea- 
sonable, and of precisely the same nature, as 
that of a man who, setting out with the pre- 
mises that every oak tree is a vegetable, 
attempts therefrom to prove that every vege- 
table must be an oak tree. 


Heatinc Cuurcues.—<According to the 
Glasgow papers, the church at Dornoch has 
narrowly escaped being the scene of a serious 
accident. The church was warmed by pipes 
from a heating apparatus in an outhouse ad- 
joining, and the fire being lighted on Satur- 
day, the boiler burst with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and nearly suffocated the person who 
attended to it. 


VERANDAHS IN CreYLON.—Nearly all the 
houses in Colombo, Ceylon, had verandahs 
before them, and the Government has been 
clearing them all away, on the ground that they 
obstructed the streets. A petition was pre- 
sented in the House of Lords the other night, 
complaining of this interference, but Earl Grey 
said that wherever parties had been able to 
prove that the verandah was on their own 
ground, compensation had been paid. 


Apvocacy or Sanitary RerormM By 
THE CLERGY.—A meeting of the incumbents 
of me —— parishes for this purpose was 
held at 79, Pall Mall, on Wednesday week, the 
Bishop of London in the chair. Deputations 
from the Sanitary Commission, consisting of 
Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
from the Health of Towns Association, con- 
as of Lord Ashley, Dr. Guy, and Mr. J. 

. Tottie, were received, and a resolution was 
unanimously passed, expressive of the necessity 
and duty of sanitary legislation, even as an aid 
to the clergy in the removal of a serious 
obstacle to the efficacy of their ministry 
amongst the more densely -populated districts 


of the metropolis. Petitions are to be presented | 


by the clergy to the Legislature to that effect. 


Evectro-Macnetic Power, Morive 
or Locomotive.—It has been suggested that 
motive power, and particularly locomotive, 
might be acquired by means of wheels, with a 
numerous series of electro-magnets radiating 
from the centre, and working by successive 
attraction along an under and an upper line of 
rail, each of the four quadrants of the wheel 
being positively electrified as it came to face 
the under rail, and thus successiv ely attracted 
by, or rather attracting, the metal, and pro- 
ducing both rotary and progressive (or revo- 
lutional?) motion. ‘The mere idea of employ- 
ing a series of magnets in the production of 
rotary motion is not a new one. 


VaLvuge or Lanp 1x GLovucester.—The 
Midland Railway Company required a piece of 
land adjoining their goods station, belonging 
to Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and not being able 
to agree as to price, an inquiry took place in 
Gloucester last week, before a sheriff’s jury, 
to assess the value of the same. The land con- 
sisted of about an acre and a quarter, and had 
been occupied for many years as a rope-walk, 
at 30/. per annum, but was becoming available 
for building. ‘The sum asked by the trustees 
was 1,500/.; the Railway Company offered 
Sool. After hearing surveyors, &c., the jury 
gave 1,100/. 





TENDERS 


For the new University Hall, Gordon-square, Mr. Donald- 
son, Architect. 


Lawrence and Son .......... . 211,100 
Lock and Nesham ...... dé 10,889 
 oPerereree onaebwe ie Tee 
Wilkinson oes sabnanee -. 10,284 
Cubitt and Co, ; 0 eeu 9,950 
Curtis...... ats id hints ee Vaadeaie 
a gua ee 9.49% 
Pc wcn ud ss daataetoduliine 9.499 
ST eee sehadivccees San 


For rebuilding a house and office at Aldermaston, Berks, 
under the direction of Mr. Hardwick, Jun. 


Piper .. a a £22,340 
Cubitt and Co havea <she wimaatenal Se 
Grimsdell . . errr ert as, 
Haward and Nixon........-.-.-. 20, 196 


For the erection of twenty-one houses at Westhourne 
Grove West, Paddington, April 12, 1848, at the office of Mr. 
Richards, Old Jewry, City :— 


Norris...... oe ere inset 
ER ee oP ee arte ee 15,442 
Perry vas aw eadcaee 5,420 
Higgs and Son. tebe ccoe, SOT 
eee er oe ave «os 29070 
Pollard and Co. eererr voce “Hee 


For w — to be de ome at Elham Union, in the erecting 


schools, , Mr. J. Messenger, Architect, Folkestone :— 
akin eddonstndeveveedsccs cs Qe Ol 
Cosems ..- esos e 1.325 6 
Horton .. utes : 1,285 6 
Lucas ....... ' pauaie - 4,115 18 
Fry .. TrrTietrie ane - %43,365 0 
Holden. taends P ‘ 971 12 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 

Monpay, Apri 17,—Institute of Architects, 8 p.a. 

Tvespay, 18.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





°G. T.G.” would find it difficult to substantiate his 
claim at law. 

“J. P,’—Similar recommendation has already appeared 
in Tue Buitper. Greater part of his article was printed, 
the remainder destroyed. 

“C, C.” shali hear from us. 

“KE, E.’—A revision of prices is promised. We will look 
to it 

** Survey of Milton.’’—The surveyors whose tender for the 
assessment was accepted, wish us to state that “‘ their 
tender was exclusive of some items which the others in- 
cluded.”’ 


a 


Subscriber,’ who wishes to know how to repolish some 
marquetry work, had better put it into practical hands, 
* Eder.’’—We shall be happy to see the tracing. 

‘*R. R.’’ leaves our correspondent’s statement uncontra- 
dicted. 

“* 4, B.’—To give the information asked for would take 
more time than we can afford. 

** 4rdent Student.’—A knowledge of ‘‘ Eucld’s Ele- 
ments,”’ if not ‘‘ indispensabic,”’ is one of the best things he 
can set himself to acquire 

“‘ One in Authority.’’—Whether our correspondent likes 
our remarks or not, is perfectly indifferent to us. Our duty 
is to the public. 

“ H. H.’’—We regret an enforced postponement: it shall 
appear next week. 

** A. Z.” will not find it difficult to get half a dozen 
builders to tender without having the quantities furnished. 
Apply to some whose names appear in the present number. 

Revrived. —_ J. A. . 4 R. ¢.. ” s J, D., ” * 5. Ww. wW.. Lad 
“CC. W. 0...” “3d. MM.” declined with’ thanks), ‘ Rev. 
IF” ow, c., sig 3? ” (seat), ** 

5. R BPR: 83. Gee ’ (we decline interference), 
“W. BJ. 8, , Derby” we do not know), “ C, N.”’ 

‘* Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 

+ point out books or find addresses, 





ee ———s — A 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 


t of DRY PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS 

and MATCHED BOARDING of oll seve, to a parallel 
width and thickness, from pee 1) one thick. 

TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLAN ca SCANTLINGS, SASH 


&e. 
at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilten-read, Pimbieo 
> Moore and Sonu), and Great Smith-street, Westminster. — 
tM prepared by machinery. 


aT REDUCKY 
Pees. 


| ry" 


wn 
LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 
Fonte ond Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly in 
stock a large and very general ry fee ptt ee 
and Matched Boartinn planed toa paralie! breadth and thickyem, 
and fit for immediate use; siso a variety of machine-pre 
ae which are finished with accuracy and atten 
workmanship. —southw sesso soe pat, Banatde, ra 
on Barse Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 8 


ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S. 
Dares manioas and TI CRER MERCHANT. Bermona 

the Sr. v7 e FLOOR. 

tNa, “MATCH Do BOARDING Fit FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and 


ou LDINGS p by machinery, © ut Deals and Scantling of 
every dimension, —_ Rosewood, Wainseot, Elm, 
Beech, Oak, &e., a eneers, and lows ; Pantile, Oak. 


and Fir Laths; Wheckarighter cote via All sawn and prepared 
goods delivered of expense (ex timber). Sawing charged at 
mill pricen. Very extensive Drying Sheds. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STRERT, PIMLICO. 


> s a 
TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
d BATTENS, &., ——. on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Mate and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have “i the advantages 0} navigation and 
water e, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
pe ge fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


e 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mil 


Gillingham street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates anash for Sawing and Planing. 





r “wae "Ee 
\ ooD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
)AYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON. and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENTED PROCES’, af the Patent Desc 
eating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately Sn 
the Commercial and East Count Docks, Rotherhithe. ¢ pew 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the guma, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre — Por seale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or a) gly to H. TANQUERAY, Secretary at 
the temporary offices ott e Company, 23, New Broad-street, City. 





AUTION TO COOKS.—T.L. BENHAM 


and SONS bez to remind all persons having boilers at the 
back of their kitehen fires, of the necessity of having them cleaned 
out at least once a year, either by a smith or any other co >mpetent 
person, as the calcareons crust, commonly called “ Fur,” which is 
deposited from the water becomes otherwise so thick, as to expose 
the hoiler to very serious and often irremediable damage from the 
action of the fire —19, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-equare 


BY BRITISH AND FOREIGN LETTERS PATENT 


+" "ED 
glove CHALK, PLASTER, SAND, &c. 
b TO CAPITALISTS — Valuable Investment. — The produce 

of soft stone, or cha’k quarries, &c., are indarated and renders 

mpervious to atmospheric action, so as to superse: le other aie 
ria in quality, durability, and cheapness, for all building, 
pavit nz, hycraulic, me momental, and decorstive purpeses. Engi 
neers, architects, sculptors, &c., are earnestly invited to inspect 
various specimens —Further particulars are offered, to bona file 
arties, on their application te Messrs. HUTCHISON, WIE, 
‘ORD, and Co., the *atentecs, East Temple Chambers, White- 
friars, Fleet-street 


Mose “R and Co. respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Gentry, their Lease baving expired, they 
intend REMOVING TO PREMISES ay XT DOOR, in conse- 
uence of which they are cempelled to SELL at a GREAT 
hE DUCTION on its original cost, a large portion of their 
IMMENSE STOCK, consisting of beautifaily sculptered Marble 
Chiomey Pieces, in the Louis XIV. and Elizabethan styles 
Brongzes, Candelabra, and Fire Dogs, of besutisul designs ; Stoves of 
every description, allowed by competent judges to be the best and 
larsest assemblage of the kind in Encland.— May now be viewed: 
The business carried on precisely as usual.—No. 5) and 52, Frith- 
street, Soho-square. 














"TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


© MANUFACTURER, No. 1%, Fleet-strect, London 
These Pencils are prepared iu various degrees of hardness and 


HHH for architectural use. P for general use. 
HH for engineering, B black for shading, 
H for sketching RB ditte ditt 
H B hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditta. 
ing. BBBB ditto § ditto. 
M medium. 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or conntry 


shades. 
HHH Ai for drawing on wood. | F F licht and shading 





iY ACKENZIE and CO, BITUMEN 
i 


MANT FACTURERS, 13, Cannon-row, Westminster 


List OF PRICES, Per Yard Sup. 
Paving internal).... nesve iuieneceves AD 4 
Paving external) ooke 646 
Coverrng, arches of bridges, "viaducts, &e.. : e236 
Covering vertical face of walls ........-.-00ceeccee © BE 
Lining tanks ... 65 4 
Cementing c oping ofb ridges. per foot lineal of coping 9146 
Per Ton. 
Bicitiath WEMMAEN 0000s ce cccscccevscorscccccrecccees 42 64 
Foreign bitumen, or asphalte oe 5 4994 


Carriage of Materials and Tools, and Travelling Expenses of Meu 
extra. 


rf : oa ‘ "st 2 ~~ 

MPROVED TRACING PAPERS.—T. D. 
BRETNALL “_ > ‘o. bas te oe the attention of ~ gr 

rag ora, Civil and echani ineecrs, Iti Kt ers, Ar- 
tists, ke te their mach improved TRANSPAKEN HACING 
PAPERS, free from grease, and all warranted to take ink, colour, 
crayon, snd penet!, with perfect Fs poy these Papers are so pre 
pared that they will bear out,the i "not allow it to wink, aa is 
so much complained of T. D. Bs are now used bry some 
of the principal OR, Architects, am Surveyors im the king 
dom, and are acknowledged to be the cheapest and best extant 
T. D. B. Mauufactures every kind y he Papers, from the 

finest ange & Whatman’s er ty: hant. 

Also, sole Manufacturers of CHAP MANS PATENT TRANS- 
PARENT rhacina c ore t PAPER: to yards in length, may 
be had, if required, witheat f or ix @ inches wide. ar- 
be had, i ee ee end cio. a erayon- penet . 
colour may be used. This “ arty adapted for fur- 
veyors, as it is strong and durable ; it wi neither shrink or stretch 
by dam All orders, in town and country, —= ly attended to. 

Huntley-treet, Francigsreet, Tottenham 
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ROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts. 
for fron, Brickwork ond Wood Manafactared ] 
CHARLES PRANCES and & INS. Cement Wo rks, Nine E 


TKINSON’S C EMENT. — WILL IAM 
wooD, Jun. enuth ‘acturer of Keman, Portland. and 
fement. Mine Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET. 
OTHE RHITHE, Sole Const. nee for Atkinson's Cement —trey 
st ne Lime Depot Cement { himney “pots of every | pattern 


y EENE’S PATENT MARBLE C EMEN’ NT 


_ forms 2 exceedingly hard and indestructible Stuceo, which 
may e . pares for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 

y the @ ‘di sien of Portland or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other moujdings, in its poviiests m for which pur 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Vermin 

P at entecs and sole Manufacturers, i B. WHITE and SONS, 
Milliank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Live rpool 


ORTL AND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


ed fro - all quartera ee this CEMENT to possess 
perty rithstan< he severest frost. and to be con 





























verpne ¥ *uperior ‘ every er for hy > purposes ae 
the Buiiding and Lining of eee rvoirs, Ci we rms, Bathe. Fish ponds, 
& For E rnal Pls ten ngand Ornamental Castings, it re ires 
neither Colour nor Paint; it never vegetates, and will carry from 
three to f times its own body of sanc 





Mauufacturers, J. B. WHITE 


minster. 


DORTLAN 


tured by W 
roved, for 


and SONS, Millhank-street, West- 


.D CEMENT, solely Manufac- 


of th 3¢ Pete utee Tt i Cement 
years im the Thames 7 

> a Ms stronzer in ite ce 
nore durable than az t} 
nent; 2 Cs t vegetate, oxydate, or turn green ; t i 
flected hy any atmospheric influence whatever, the climate resist 
















' 
i ke the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to 
from five to sixty m oo vor all purposes that ( nt is \ 
ca t Propriet we competition rders receiv 
Messrs, ROBINS CSPDIN and Company, at the fa 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great 8 
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tere ar 7 te ippe 
general 
OHNS and CO.’S PATENT STUCCO 
e CEMENT, for vate le ee per <t $ Stor 
utecsle venleien Wet 08 t a " n ‘ 
Pair never cracks blisters. eatheves to All without 
us preparation—-is not affected by Frost 1 Ci 
rt < at ‘ yves by Age ja } We t 
at i ly for internal Damp Wall 
ap, and very ¢ 
W here als nay t 
JOHNS and Cos PATENT INE CoLot 
PAINT, expressly for Painting over Exterior Elo 
heen cevered with Roman or other Cements, and which have be 
a : PAINT} far Binose. wend 
self wit! the su 
fee ae nod - 





MARTIN'S | IRE-PROUOP AND GRNAMENTAL CEMENT 
NAUTION.- Messrs, STE ENS and SON 
Patentees, | i r fri ends and th ate gel 

against confou ng t 
neously said to be of the same descri 
scives that MARTIN'S CEMENT 
tion and manufacture from every othe 
pound, is not only free from cl ai 
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with which it may come in ¢ 
tion of the strongest 
to the fol 

1 It 
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Qa dey - 8 

Its surface be made egeal te that o 
NEVER THROWS OUT ANY BAL. and v 

four days, without peeling, whe n 

is peculiarly adapted as an internal s 
. ings. ic 
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EME -RSON’S PATENT CEMENT PAINT. 
f This VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC PAINT is ready 


- PRU RY LAN! 


PART, 38, Cannin 
















vat f fi Y minent « 
materials used on th yuses, zivi } 
nee of FINE CUT PORTLAND OR OTH i 
2 used at on n ceme nt ‘ 1 
‘ bay : i i AA 
weathe rt, ——Soid 
‘ Sa. and 


MINERAL PAINT 
\ brilliant biac as & < 
SIDES AND Be l 
METAI rk, or 











ri omens 
1 heing } 
tmospher 
will dry in a t 
ATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING AND SHE THING FELT 
A lar } direct fr > Manufact 
t iow ta tion 
bert Agents yr the Patentees, N 
anal . 


ari-street 





BUl LN ; PU! 
priRst-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
‘ A ther CEMENTS, and PLASTER of P ARIS 
t r BRallasters, Capitals, 
russes, Wreaths, Serolis 


es, consisting of Vases 
Brackets. 









Figures, Frieses, Gothic and shimney 
st +e k Pateras, &., & a Centre, 
I piet t naller iu y An as 

»~f t es always ready ; JOHN 

SON, Ku, 42, Parker-strect, Dru 





pACkKSON’s PAPIE R MAC HE and 
e CA 


ON PIERRE hments ees 
err Establishment pane 5 ¢ 
ished, a Series of Desyrns for SIiUP F RON tS—Eliza 
French, and Italian. Price 7s. 64 
pared, Ceiling Flowers, Mouldings, Wall-dressings, 
genera! interior decorations in every style 





Math oone 











HITHCTURAL BNRICHMENTS. 
IMPROVED PAPIER 


i for sr- 


IEL EFEL D’S 


as ACHE, which has been alrnost universally adopt 
n, has been patronized by her Maje 
SS1OMETS of ard of Works, by t! e 
t try, and by the most eminent architects 
t has bee Th tase Tat the royal palaces, at the present House of 
Lerds, at Dut in Castle, at D rayten Manor, the new Conservative 
Club House, Grevers’ Hall, &., also at the British Museum and 
Pautheon Bazaar. where it has been extensively used for some 
years, and an imspection will sufficiently establish its waperiority 

over overy other kind of composition, beth for beauty and dure 
bility ms prepared for the decoration of ceilings. panelling of 
walls, Pe volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 
designs of the mapier mach ornaments. with a tariff, price £1— 
Wo 15, Wellington Street North, Strand. 























ELDRED’S ART EXPOSITION, 
FOR TRE PROWOTION OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &e. 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and HLA, PRINCE ALBERT. 


Fhe Works in ree ELAIN, STATUARY, PARIAN, CHINA, 
Teas “he had at this E atablishment 
*,” Tickets of Admission to this Exhibition Gratia 
London : H. ELDRED, Printseller and Publish r to her Majesty 
and the Royal Pam/ily 
ADJOINING THE CLARENDON), 


(HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


o interes, Bic teens and, the public, that I have now com- 
r j 



















plete NGINE, anc owns <9 "the facility « ith which I can 
execu vay lam onal i i; on pes ea conmder- 
ably prices are nx ww from ONE SHILEIN iG PE R FPOOT SUP., 
and t ers from SIXPENCE PER POOT RUN A large quan 
tits ipest patte always in stock. Fx f 





erate termina HARLES | LONG, 
. Portman-square.—Cash 









v inted work on the most 
No.1, King-street. Baker-stre 


Wise GLAS 
4 a larze Stork of 


3d. per foot. Add 
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COLOURS, and rt M 
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hy ts wy: ae ah ag atreet W 
- 1? fi TT Tr H "Th mmily 
ye gt eab e arti ley ' is 
“CROWN, SHEET, and PLATE GLASS 
VARNISH : fine Oak or Wainscot, 16s; Car 
White Lead 
Milk Pans 
angings fr 
Gox0 PL ATE GL ASS COMPANY, 26, | 
EXCLUSIVE SALE fthe 
PLAT GLASS Man te by : in, and 
Cir aw mpanies, Paris rt his ate 
Rar gh fe Glaas | wr Skyli ts, quarter, three-cighths, half, and 
ALFREI MSLET 4 
OHO c ROW N,. SHE E T, and “PLA \TE- 
sASS MANU FACT re a ARE. roriken 
GOSLET' I SIt sie of the FREN( HW 
Pilate Glass if Lb Bow ly that he has i 
to his pres ? xt WHOLESALE Wa 
house and » for Sa f Crown. 
Pp ‘ ] The 
- re Tend d Lists of Pr 
UNION PLATE-GLASS c COMPANY.- oo 
F Ar ta, Builders and the 7 le Le re solicited 
to inspect the qua by . 
Poe ave t } + ‘ a4 ? 
he ATTY , i and t 
Part sr } ‘ t 
= WAREHOUSE Holhorn 
int Sat ¢ 





CHAS, WM. 


WATERLOW, 











































JENNINGS'S S 
° } ASTEN} K SHOES 








Shutter 
aoe ys a 
CLOSE’ ke. & ay be seen had at t Marufact 
Care Ch “" otte-atre Blackfriar 


‘NOXELL PATENT 


REVOLVING WOOD SHI 
INT-STREET and 121, CHANS 


: Ss AFETY 





















i i LANFI tent ! 
Years, for I 
Vy 4 [RON oh 
ngS s, without Mx 
4 i f We I 
fi § handred 
hitecta, Pri 
t w : us 
Shi r rg y, : t * 
npli . f and gear 
y other complicated machinery employed by other : re 
UNNETYT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
ntees 
REVOLVING IRO} AN] OD SA Y SHUTTERS 
ORNAMENTAL MI Hi BA 1OUL NGS, & 
IN i PPER, ZINC, & 
I ees f 2» of MARVIN'S PATENT 
DIAGONAL GRATINGS, for A ony Floor, & 











P ate ut Metall 
ical, reduced 
in a superior sty 
n moulded sta 
azed th be sty 
ght [ron ¢ unda great 
hop fronts, i F ronse floors, 
am 3 ye not eam t the light, yet admits 
ies walking over or standing on the same. 


IMPROVED BE NCH J AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
Fi 





orn: ments al and | 
indsomely engraved, 























K BL ILDERS 
which are greatly s rior to anythi z hitherto intro tuced. 

Manufacturers of t Limpr ved oon’ Engines, Sawing and other 
machinery, eepecially adapted for builders’ purposes, which may be 
seen ip operation, daily, at the Works, Depth ind, Kent. 

Estimates given. and Contrac ts taken, in town or country. 
Patterns, and every particular may be obtained, on application at 
the Office of the Pateutees, 26, Lombard-street, London ; aud at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 


view at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, J ohn-strect, Adelphi, 


S.—THOMAS } MIL- - (1AEN STONE.—LU ARD, 


29. GOODWIN’ Ss 
re. ps. 





‘ Tv ‘st 
RCHITECTURAL CARVING COM- 
PANY, Eecclesten-place late Sir F. CHANTRY’S Foun- 
dry!, Pimlico, respectfully direct the attention of Architects, 
Builders, and others to the facility afforded by their Machinery 
for carrying out with dispatch aud accuracy. and ata great sav- 
ing in expense, the most elaborate Designs in Wood or Stone 
+s may be seen and Estimates obtained on application at 
the Premises 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 


Basements, Foot-waika, Mait-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every descri ption of er von laid down at the 
nhove low Frice e, and the work guarantee Apply te JOHN PI : 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU'’S BITUM (EN PA EMENT OF FICE 
is, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-RKROAD.—N.B. Country Agents and 
Kailway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


qv mm > y 

YAEN STONE, ‘IMPORTED WARLY 

IN 1847.—An impression having obtained currency that 

there is no supply of “ well- seasoned Blocks “of this Stone available 

nthe market. Mewsra FREEMAN beg to state that they «till have 

a considerable Stock of prime quality, from the best Allemagne 
amo $s 


























reet, March, 1848 
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rm Architects, Surveyora, Mere ha 
are importing, by larze and fre 
f the BEST ALITY, f mm thei 
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B., and Co., ix 
its quality, at their depot 

" Orders exeente d wit i diar 


+” Of Persone cx 
Wharf, Rothe: 
match to all parte of 


f judging o 





s United King 





Office, 18 Sonthwark«quare, near Soeuthwark-bridge; Depéit 
Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe ; and Sur le Quai, a Caen, Normandy 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
» PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, In all its branches, is executed on the most 
reascnahic terms, in such manner as must meet the views of 
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TALIAN AND GALWAY MARBLE 
QUARRIE rant + em E waAee, PIS Lica, LON. 
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receiving ship riptions of 
Marble, in bh 
Just | Lane way eral fine Bl f Black 
7 né 7 + Ai 2 Rr Statuar 
mn Legt 1, Of lar iimen ke. & 


“Wisi, SATE 
Description 


atthe same prices thi: 


SLABS of the Finest 










FANC AU STIC, V ENE TIAN, B. ATH, and 
| the PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMED 

‘ tain fin reat t MINTON and Co.'s Ware 1M« 
Bias ‘kf ars bridge ; aud 


Sta 









ir Farni 


TE RRO- MET AL L 1c ‘TILE Ss, 


least additi 


rament tal; Ds 
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which it is ap lie “ 





t South, City-read Ba 


TERRA- METALLIC A 


slue Tiles, Hi Larrics, ling and Fl vring 
















TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS 2 
TINUE AINSL IE _BRIC K _and TILE 
vA LINE ( ‘ D 
tie, 1 j 
Mr ian Ail il 





which is with a mile 
and North-Weste em Kai 

f the Great W i Rail 
ant-street, pat 
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atten ition of the 


Nobility an Tact 


Garden and 


J MASON be; gs sto call the 











ther Ornaments 
all at half the 
from Albion Wh 





PCONOMY ! 


<3 "Dod wy * “se 
STEPHENS’S DYES for STAINING 
n WoOoD, ASA SUDSTITUTE POR PAINT. for lecorating 
Churches, larze Public Rooms, snd Theatres, as well as Pr 
Dwellings Wh economy im expenditure of material and time is 
i importance, these Dyes will be found of the greatest | —<— 
as they give a h colour to plain woods, while they reflect : 
heauty of the natural craining, which is 50 superior 1, Seniensions y 
art, and, at the same } po gg Rt disagreeable smell and dele- 
werions conse piences o t. e dyes or stains are pared 
and soll by HENRY STEPHENS, $4 Stamford-streee Hiack 
friars-road. London, in bottles of 54. and Is each, and at 10s. ~- 
walion. They may also be obtained in powder at as. per pound, which 
dissolves in water to form the liquid, and one pound will make 
oue on of stain 
Sold also at the office of “The Builder.” 2 York-street, Covent 
Garden. London; and at HOPKINS and PURVIS, Colourmen, 
Groek-street, Soho, where specimens may be seem. 
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